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THRICE HAPPY BOY. 


MAN of the world at forty-five seldom feels surprised at any- 

thing, unless indeed, like Moliére, he encounters virtue in 

unexpected quarters, This, however, was a thing so extraordinary 
that Lord Jocelyn gasped :— 

%* Pardon me, Miss Messenger,’ he said, recovering himself, ‘I 
was so totally unprepared for this—this discovery.’ 

‘Now that you have made it, Lord Jocelyn, may I ask you 
most earnestly to reveal it to no one? I mean, no one at all.’ 

‘I understand perfectly. Yes, Miss Messenger, I will keep 
your secret, since it is a secret. I will tell it to none. But I 
would ask 2 favour in return, if I may.’ 

‘What is that ?’ 

‘Take me further into your confidence. Let me know why 
you have done this most wonderful thing. I hope I am not 
impertinent in asking this of you.’ 

‘Not impertinent, certainly. And the thing must seem 
strange to you. And after what you told me some time ago, 
about’—she hesitated a moment, and then turned her clear 
brown eyes straight upon his face—‘about your ward, perhaps 
explanation is due to you.’ 

‘Thank you, beforehand.’ 

‘First, however, call me Miss Kennedy here; pray—pray, do 
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not forget that there is no Miss Messenger nearer than Portman 
Square.’ 

‘I will try to remember.’ 

‘I came here,’ she went on, ‘last July, having a certain pur- 
pose and a certain problem in my mind. I have remained here 
ever since, working at that problem. It is not nearly worked out 
yet, nor do I think that in the longest life it could be worked out. 
It is a most wonderful problem. For one thing leads to another, 
and great schemes rise out of small, and there are hundreds of 
plans springing out of one—if I could only carry them out.’ 

‘To assist you in carrying them out, you have secured the 
services of my ward, I learn.’ 

‘Yes; he has been very good to me.’ 

‘Ihave never,’ said Lord Jocelyn, ‘been greatly tempted in 
the direction of philanthropy. But pray go on.’ 

‘The first thing I came to establish was an association of 
dressmakers, myself being one. That is very simple. I have 
started them with a house free of rent and the necessary furniture 
—which I know is wrong, because it introduces an unfair advantage 
—and we divide all the money in certain proportions. That is 
one thing.’ 

‘But, my dear young lady, could you not have done this from 
Portman Square ?’ 

*I could, but not so well. To live here as a workwoman 
among other workwomen is, at least, to avoid the danger of being 
flattered, deceived, and paid court to. I was a most insignificant 
person when I came. I am now so far advanced that a great 
many employers of women’s labour cordially detest me and would 
like to see my association ruined.’ 

‘Oh! Lord Jocelyn,’ she went on, after a pause, ‘ you do not 
know, you cannot know the dreadful dangers which a rich woman 
has to encounter. If I had come here in my own name, I should 
have been besieged by every plausible rogue who could catch my 
ear for half-an-hour. I should have had all the clergy round me 
imploring help for their schools and their churches; I should 
have had every unmarried curate making love to me; I should 
have paid ten times as much as anybody else; and—worse than 
all—I should not have made a single friend. My sympathies, 
whenever I read the parable, are always with Dives, because he 
must have been so flattered and worshipped before his pride 
became intolerable.’ 

‘I see. All this you escaped by your assumption of the false 
name.’ 

‘Yes. Iam one of themselves; one of the people; I have got 
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my girls together: I have made them understand my project: 
they have become my fast and faithful friends: the better to 

inspire confidence, I even sheltered myself behind myself: I said 

Miss Messenger was interested in our success: she sends us orders: 

I went to the West End with things made up for her. Thanks 

mainly to her, we are flourishing: we work for shorter hours 

and for greater pay than other girls: I could already double my 

staff if I could only, which I shall soon, double the work. We 

have recreation, too, and we dine together, and in the evening we 

have singing and dancing. My girls have never before known 

any happiness: now they have learned the happiness of quiet, at 

least, with a little of the culture, and some of the things which | 
make rich people happy. Oh! would you have me go away and 

leave them, when I have taught them things of which they never 

dreamed before? Should I send them back to the squalid house 

and the bare pittance again? Stay and take your luncheon with 

us when we dine, and ask yourself whether it would not be better 

for me to live here altogether—never to go back to the West End 

at all—than to go away and desert my girls ?’ 

She was agitated because she spoke from her heart. She went 
on without waiting for any reply :— 

‘If you knew the joyless lives, the hopeless days of these girls, 
if you could see their work-rooms, if you knew what is meant by 
their long hours and their insufficient food, you would not wonder 
at my staying here: you would cry shame upon the rich woman 
so selfish as to spend her substance in idle follies when she might 
have spent it upon her unfortunate sisters.’ 

‘I think,’ said Lord Jocelyn, ‘ that you are a very noble girl.’ 

‘Then there is another scheme of mine: a project so great and 
generous—nay, I am not singing my own praises, believe me— 
that I can never get it out of my mind. This project, Lord 
Jocelyn, is due to your ward.’ 

‘Harry was always an ingenious youth. But pray tell me 
what it is.’ 

‘I cannot,’ she replied; ‘when I put the project into words, they 
seem cold and feeble. They do not express the greatness of it. 
They would not rouse your enthusiasm. I could not make you 
understand in uny degree the great hopes I have of this enterprise.’ 

‘And it is Harry’s invention ?’ 

‘Yes—his. All I have done has been to find the money to 
carry it out.’ 

‘That is a good part of any enterprise, however.’ 

At this point a bell rang. : 

‘ That is the first bell,’ said Angela. ‘ Now they lay down their 
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work and seamper about—at least, the younger ones do—for ten 
minutes before dinner. Come with me to the dining-room.’ 

Presently the girls came trooping in, fifteen or so, with bright 
eyes and healthy cheeks. Some of them were pretty: one, Lord 
Jocelyn thought, of a peculiarly graceful and delicate type, 
though too fragile in appearance: this was Nelly Sorensen. She 
looked more fragile than usual to-day, and there were black lines 
under her lustrous eyes. Another, whom Miss Kennedy called 
Rebekah, was good-looking in a different way, being sturdy, rosy- 
cheeked, and downright in her manner. Another, who would 
otherwise have been quite common in appearance, was made beauti- 
ful—almost—by the patient look which had followed years of 
‘suffering ; she was a cripple: all their faces during the last few 
months had changed for the better: not one among them all bore 
the expression which is described by the significant words *‘ bold’ 
and ‘common.’ Six months of daily drill and practice in good 
manners had abolished that look, at any rate. 

The dinner was perfectly plain and simple, consisting of a piece 
of meat with plenty of vegetables and bread, and nothing else at 
all. But the meat was good and well cooked, and the service was 
on fair white linen. Moreover, Lord Jocelyn, sitting down in this 
strange company, observed that the girls behaved with great pro- 
priety. Soon after they began, the door opened and a man came 
in. It was one of those to whom Lord Jocelyn had spoken on 
the green, the man with the bushy sandy eyebrows. He took a seat 
at the table and began to eat his food ravenously. Once he pushed 
his plate away as if in a temper, and looked up as if he was going 
to complain. ‘Then the girl they called Rebekah—she came to 
dinner on Saturdays, so as to have the same advantages as the rest, 
though she did no work on that day—held up a forefinger and 
shook it at him and he relapsed into silence. He was the only 
one who behaved badly, and Miss Kennedy made as if she had not 
seen. 

During the dinner the girls talked freely among themselves 
without any of the giggling and whispering which in some circles 
is considered good manners ; they all treated Miss Kennedy with 
great: respect, though she was only one workwoman among the 
rest. Yet there was a great difference, and the girls knew it; next 
to her on her left sat the pretty girl whom she called Nelly. 

When dinner was over, because it was Saturday, there was no 
more work. Some of the girls went into the drawing-room to 
rest for an hour and read: Rebekah went home again to attend 
the afternoon service; some went into the garden, although it was 
December, and began to play lawn tennis on the asphalte ; the man 
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with the eyebrows got up and glared moodily around from under 
those shaggy eyebrows and then vanished. Angela and Lord Jocelyn 
remained alone. 

‘You have seen us,’ she said ; ‘ what do you think of us?’ 

‘I have nothing to say. And I do not know what to think.’ 

‘ Your ward is our right-hand. We women want a man to work 
for us always. It is his business, and his pleasure too, to help us 
amuse ourselves. He finds diversions; he invents all kinds of 
things for us. Just now he is arranging tableaux and plays for 
Christmas.’ 

‘Is it—is it—oh! Miss—Kennedy— is it for the girls only ?’ 

‘That is dangerous ground,’ she replied, but not severely. 
‘Do you think we had better discuss the subject from that point of 
view ?’ 3 

‘Poor boy!’ said Lord Jocelyn. ‘It is the point of view 
from which I must regard it.’ 

She blushed again—and her beautiful eyes grew limpid. 

‘Do you think,’ she said, speaking low—‘do you think I do 
not feel for him? Yet there is a cause—a sentiment perhaps. 
The time is not quite come. Lord Jocelyn, be patient with me!’ 

‘You will take pity on him?’ 

‘Oh!’ she took the hand he offered her. ‘If I can make him 
happy-—’ 

‘If not,’ replied Lord Jocelyn, kissing her hand, ‘ he would be 
the most ungrateful dog in all the world. If not, he deserves to 
get nothing but a shilling an hour for the miserable balance of his 
days. Ashilling? No: let him go back to his tenpence. My 
dear young lady, you have made me, at all events, the happiest of 
men! No, do not fear: neither by word nor look shall Harry— 
shall anyone—know what you have been so very, very good, so 
generous, and so thoughtful as to tell me.’ 

‘He loves me for myself,’ she murmured. ‘ He does not know 
that Iam rich. Think of that, and think of the terrible suspicions 
which grow up in every rich woman’s heart when a man makes 
love to her. Now I can never, never doubt his honesty. For my 
sake he has given up so much: for my sake—mine—oh! Why 
are men so good to women ?’ 

‘No,’ said Lord Jocelyn. ‘ Ask what men can ever do, that they 
should be rewarded with the love and trust of such a woman as you!’ 

That is, indeed, a difficult question, seeing in what words the 
virtuous woman has been described by one who writes as if he 
ought to have known. As a pendant to the picture, ’tis pity, ’tis 
great pity, that we have not the Eulogy of the Virtuous Man. 
But there never were any, perhaps, 
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Lord Jocelyn stayed with Angela all the afternoon. They 
talked of many things: of Harry’s boyhood: of his gentle and 
ready ways: of his many good qualities: and of Angela herself, 
her hopes and ambitions: and of their life at Bormalack’s. And 
Angela told Lord Jocelyn about her protégés, the claimants to the 
Davenant peerage, with the history of the ‘Roag in Grain,’ 
Saturday Davenant; and Lord Jocelyn promised to call upon them. 

It was five o’clock when she sent him away, with permission to 
come again. Now this, Lord Jocelyn felt, as he came away, was 
the most satisfactory, nay, the most delightful day that he had 
ever spent. 

That lucky rascal, Harry! To think of this tremendous stroke 
of fortune! To fall in love with the richest heiress in England: 
to have that passion returned: to be about to marry the most 
charming, the most, beautiful, the sweetest woman that had ever 
been'made. Happy, thrice happy boy! What wonder, now, that 
he found tinkering chairs, in company, so to speak, with that 
incomparable woman, better than the soft divans of his club or the 
dinners and dances of society? What had he, Lord Jocelyn, to 
offer the lad, in comparison with the delights of this strange and 
charming courtship ? 


Cuarten XL. 


SWEET NELLY. 


In every love story there is always, though it is not always told, 
a secondary plot—the history of the man or woman who might 
have been left happy but for the wedding bells which peal for 
somebody else and end the tale. When these ring out, the hopes 
and dreams of someone else, for whom they do not ring, turn at 
last to dust and ashes. We are drawing near the church ; we shall 
soon hear those bells, Let us spare a moment to speak of this 
tale untold, this dream of the morning doomed to disappointment. 

It is only the dream of a foolish girl: she was young and 
ignorant: she was brought up in a school of hardship until the 
time when a gracious lady came to rescue her. She had experi- - 
enced, outside the haven of rest where her father was safely 
sheltered, only the buffets of a hard and cruel world, filled with 
greedy task-masters who exacted the uttermost farthing in work 
and paid the humblest farthing for reward. More than this, she 
knew, and her father knew, that when his time came for exchang- 
ing that haven for the cemetery, she would have to fight the hard 
battle alone, being almost a friendless girl, too shrinking and 
timid to stand up for herself. Therefore, after her rescue, at 
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first she was in the Seventh Heaven; nor did her gratitude and 
love towards her rescuer ever know any abatement. But there 
came a time when gratitude was called upon to contend with 
another feeling. 

From the very first Harry’s carriage towards Nelly was marked 
by sympathetic interest and brotherly affection. He really re- 
garded this pretty creature, with her soft and winning ways, as a 
girl whom he could call by her Christian name and treat as one 
treats a sweet and charming child. She was clever at learning— 
nobody, not even Miss Kennedy, danced better: she was docile: 
she was sweet-tempered, and slow to say or think evil. She possessed 
naturally, Harry thought—but then he forgot that her father had 
commanded an East Indiaman—a refinement of thought and 
manner far above the other girls ; she caught readily the tone of her 
patron; she became in a few weeks, this young dressmaker, the 
faithful effigies of a lady, under the instruction of Miss Kennedy, 
whom she watched and studied day by day. It was unfortunate 
that Harry continued to treat her as a child, because she was 
already a woman. 

Presently, she began to think of him, to watch for him, to 
note his manner towards herself. 

Then she began to compare and to watch his manner towards 
Miss Kennedy. 

Then she began to wonder if he was paying attention to Miss 
Kennedy, if they were engaged, if they had an understanding. 

She could find none. Miss Kennedy was always friendly 
towards him, but never more. He was always at her call, her 
faithful servant, like the rest of them, but no more. 

Remember that the respect and worship with which she re- 
garded Miss Kennedy were unbounded. But Harry she did not 
regard as on the same level. No one was good enough for Miss 
Kennedy. And Harry, clever and bright and good as he seemed, 
was not too good for herself. 

They were a great deal together. All Nelly’s evenings were 
spent in the drawing-room; Harry was there every night; they 
read together; they talked and danced and sang together. And 
though the young man said no single word of love, he was always 
thoughtful for her, in ways that she had never experienced before. 
Below a certain level, men are not thoughtful for women. The 
cheapeners of women’s labour at the East End are not by any 
means thoughtful towards them. No one had ever considered 
Nelly at all, except her father. 

Need one say more? Need one explain how tender flowers of 
hope sprang up in this girl’s heart and became her secret joy ? 
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This made her watchful, even jealous. And when a change 
came in Miss Kennedy’s manner—it was after her first talk 
with Lord Jocelyn—when Nelly saw her colour heighten and her 
eyes grow brighter when Harry appeared, a dreadful pain seized 
upon her, and she knew, without a word being spoken, that all 
was over for her. For, what was she compared with this glorious 
woman, beautiful as the day, sweet as a rose in June, full of 
accomplishments ? How could any man regard her beside Miss 
Kennedy ? How could any man think of any other woman when 
such a goddess had smiled upon him ? 

In some stories, a girl who has to beat down and crush the 
young blossoms of love, goes through a great variety of perform- 
ances, always in the same order. The despair of love demands that 
this order shall be obeyed. She turns white; she throws herself 
on her bed, and weeps by herself, and miserably owns that she 
loves him; she tells the transparent fib to her sister or mother ; 
she has received a blow from which she will never recover; if she 
is religious, it brings her nearer Heaven—all this we have read 
over and over again. Poor little Nelly knew nothing about her 
grander sisters in misfortune ; she knew nothing of what is due to 
self-respect under similar circumstances ; she only perceived that 
she had been foolish, and tried to show as if that was not so. 
It was a make-believe of rather a sorry kind. When she was 
alone she reproached herself; when she was with Miss Kennedy 
she reproached herself; when she was with Harry she reproached 
herself. Always herself to blame, no one else; and the immediate 
result was that her great limpid eyes were surrounded by dark 
rings and her cheeks grew thin. 

Perhaps there is no misfortune more ‘common among women, 
especially among women of the better class, than that of disap- 
pointed hope. Girls who are hard worked in shops have no time, as 
a rule, to think of love at all; love, like other gracious influences, 
does not come in their way. It is when leisure is arrived at, with 
sufficiency of food and warmth, and comfort of shelter and good 
clothing, that love begins. To most of Angela’s girls, Harry Goslett 
was a creature far above their hopes or thoughts: it was pleasant 
to dance with him, to hear him play, to hear him talk, but he did 
not belong to them; it was not for nothing that their brothers 
called him Gentleman Jack; they were, in fact, ‘ common’ girls, 
although Angela by the quiet and steady force of example was 
introducing such innovations in the dressing of the hair, the carriage 
of the person, and the style of garments, that they were rapidly 
becoming uncommon girls; but they occupied a position lower 
than that of Nelly, who was the daughter of a ship’s captain 
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now in the asylum, or of Rebekah, who was the daughter of a 
minister and had the key to all Truth. To Nelly, therefore, there 
came for a brief space this dream of love; it lasted, indeed, so 
brief a space, it had such slender foundations of reality, that, 
when it vanished, she ought to have let it go without a sigh and 
have soon felt as if it never had come to her at all. This is 
difficult of accomplishment, even for women of strong nerves and 
good physique: but Neliy tried it and partially succeeded. That 
is, no one knew her secret except Angela, who divined it, having 
special reason for this insight, and Rebekah, who perhaps had 
also her own reasons, but she was a self-contained woman, who 
kept her own secret. 

‘ She cannot,’ said Rebekah, watching Angela and Harry, who 
were walking together on the Green,—‘ she cannot marry anybody 
else. It is impossible.’ 

‘But why,’ said Nelly‘ why do they not tell us, if they are 
to be married ? ’ 

‘ There are many things,’ said Rebekah, ‘ which Miss Kennedy 
does not tell us. She has never told us who she is, or where she 
came from, or how she gets command of money: or how she knows 
Miss Messenger : or what she was before she came to us. Because, 
Nelly, you may be sure of one thing : that Miss Kennedy is a lady 
born and bred. Not that I want to know more than she chooses 
to tell: and I am as certain of her goodness as I am certain of 
anything ; and what this place will do for the girls if it succeeds, 
no one can tell. Miss Kennedy will tell us perhaps, some day, 
why she has come among us, pretending to be a dressmaker.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Nelly. ‘What a thing for us, that she did pre- 
tend! And oh! Rebekah, what a thing it would be—if she were 
to leave off pretending! But she would never desert us—never.’ 

‘No: she never would.’ 

Rebekah continued to watch them. 

‘You see, Nelly, if she is a lady, he is a gentleman.’ Nelly 
blushed, and then blushed again for very shame at having blushed 
at all. ‘Some gentlemen, I am told, take delight in turning girls’ 
heads. He doesn’t do that. Has he ever said a word to you that 
he shouldn’t ?’ 

‘No, said Nelly. ‘ Never.’ 

‘Well, and he hasn’t to me: though, as for you, he goes about 
saying everywhere that you are the prettiest girl in Stepney, next 
to Miss Kennedy: and as for me and the rest, he has always been 
like a brother, and a good deal better than most brothers are to 
their sisters. Being a gentleman, I mean, he is no match for you 
and me who are real workgirls: and there is nobody in the parish 
except Miss Kennedy for him.’ 
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‘Yet, he works for money.’ 

‘So does she. My dear, I don’t understand it: I never could 
understand it. Perhaps, some day, we shall know what it all 
means. There they are, making believe—they go on making believe 
and pretending, and they seem to enjoy it. Then they walk about 
together and play in words with each other, one pretending not to 
understand, and so on. Miss Kennedy says, “ but then I speak 
from hearsay, for I am only a dressmaker,” and he says, “ so I read, 
because, of course, a cabinetmaker can know nothing of these 
things.” Mr. Bunker, who ought to be made to learn the Epistle 
of St. James by heart, says dreadful things of both of them: and 
one his own nephew. But what does he know ?—Nothing.’ 

‘ But, Rebekah, Mr. Goslett cannot be a very great gentleman 
if he is Mr. Bunker’s nephew. His father was a Sergeant in the 
Army.’ 

‘He is a gentleman by education and training. Well: some 
day we shall learn more. Meantime, I for one am contented that 
they should marry—are you, Nelly?’ 

*I too,’ she replied, ‘am contented if it will make Miss 
Kennedy happy.’ 

‘ He is not convinced of the Truth,’ said Rebekah, making her 
little sectarian reservation, ‘ but any woman who would want a 
better husband must be a fool. As for you and me, noy, after 
knowing those two, it will be best for us never to marry, rather 
than to marry one of the drinking, tobacco-smoking workmen who 
would have us.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Nelly, ‘much best. I shail never marry anybody.’ 

Certainly, it was not likely that more young gentlemen would 
come their way. One Sunday evening, the girl, being alone with 
Miss Kennedy, took courage and dared io speak to her. In fact, it 
was Angela herself who began the talk. 

‘ Let us talk, Nelly,’ she began ; ‘ we are quite alone, Tell me, 
my dear, what is on your mind.’ 

* Nothing,’ said Nelly. 

‘Yes, there is something. Tell me what it is.’ 

‘Oh! Miss Kennedy, I cannot tell you. It would be rudeness 
to speak of it.’ 

‘There can be no rudeness, Nelly, between you and me. Tell 
me what you are thinking.’ 

Angela knew already what was in her mind, but after the 
fashion of her sex she dissembled. The brutality of Truth among 
the male sex is sometimes very painful. And yet we are so proud 
—some of us—of our earnest attachment to Truth ! 

‘Oh! Miss Kennedy, can you not see that he is suffering ?’ 
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‘Nelly !’ but she was not displeased. 

‘ He is getting thinner: he does not laugh as he used to: and 
he does not dance as much as he did. Oh! Miss Kennedy, can 
you not take pity on him?’ 

‘Nelly, you have not told me whom you mean. Nay ’—as, 
with a sudden change of tone, she threw her arms about Nelly’s 
neck, and kissed her—‘ nay, I know very well whom you mean, 
my dear.’ 

‘I have not offended you ?’ 

‘No: you have not offended me. But, Nelly, answer me one 
question : answer it truthfully. Do you—from your own heart— 
wish me to take pity on him?’ 

Nelly answered frankly and truthfully. 

‘Yes; because how can I wish anything but what will make 
you happy? Oh! how can any of us help wishing that? And 
he is the only man who can make you happy. And he loves you.’ 

‘You want him to love me—for my sake—for my own sake. 
Nelly, dear child, you humble me.’ 

But Nelly did not understand. She had secretly offered up 
her humble sacrifice—her pair of turtle-doves—and she knew not 
that her secret was known. 

‘She loves him herself,’ Angela was thinking: ‘ and she gives 
him up, for my sake.’ 

‘He is not ’—Nelly went on, as if she could by any words of 
hers persuade Angela—‘ he is not like any of the common work- 
men: see how he walks, and how independent he is: and he talks 
like a gentleman ; and he can do all the things that gentlemen 
learn todo. Who is there, among us all, that he could look at— 
except you ?’ 

‘Nelly ... . do not make me vain.’ 

‘As for you, Miss Kennedy, there is no man fit for you in all 
the world. You call yourself a dressmaker, but we know better. 
Oh! you are a lady. My father says so. He used to have 
great ladies sometimes on board his ship: he says that never was 
any one like you for talk and manner. Oh! we don’t ask your 
secret, if you have one. Only, some of us—not I, for one—are 
afraid that some day you will go away and never come back to us 
again. What should we do then?’ 

‘My dear, I shall not desert you.’ 

‘And if you marry him, you will remain with us. A lady 
should marry a gentleman, I know—she could not marry any 
common man. But you are—so you tell us—only a dressmaker : 
and he is—he says—only a cabinetmaker. And Dick Coppin says 
that though he can use a lathe, he knows nothing at all about the 
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trade, not even how they talk, nor anything about them. If you 
two have secrets, Miss Kennedy, tell them to each other,’ 

‘My secrets, if I have any, are very simple, Nelly, and very 
soon you shall know them: and as for his, I know them already.’ 

Angela was silent awhile, thinking over this thing. Then she 
kissed the girl, and whispered :— 

‘ Patience yet a little while, dear Nelly. Patience, and I will 
do—perhaps—what you desire.’ 


‘Father,’ said Nelly, later on that night, as they sat together 
by the fire,—‘ father, I spoke to Miss Kennedy, to-night.’ 

‘What did you speak to her about, my dear ?’ 

‘I told her that we knew—you and I—that she is a lady, 
whatever she may pretend.’ 

‘ That is quite true, Nelly.’ . 

‘And I said that Mr. Goslett is a gentleman, whatever he may 
pretend.’ 

‘That may be true, even though he is not a gentleman born. 
But that’s a very different thing, my dear.’ 

‘Why is it different ?’ 

‘ Because there are many ladies who go about among poor 
people, but no gentlemen, unless it’s the clergymen. Ladies 
seem to like it: they do it, however hard the work, for nothing ; 
and all because it is their duty, and an imitation of the Lord. 
Some of them go out nursing. I have told you how I took them 
out to Scutari: some of them go, not a bit afraid, into the foul 
courts and find out the worst creatures in the world and help them: 
many of them give up their whole lives for the poor and miserable. 
My dear, there is nothing that a good woman will shrink from: 
no misery, no den of wickedness—nothing. Sometimes, I think 
Miss Kennedy must be one of those women. Yes: she’s got a 
little money, and she has come here to work, in her own way, 
among the people here.’ 

‘And Mr. Goslett, father ?’ 

‘Men don’t do what women do. There may be something in 
what Mr. Bunker says, that he has reasons of his own for coming 
here and hiding himself,’ 

‘Oh! father, you don’t mean it. And his own uncle, too, to 
say such a thing!’ 

‘Yes: his own uncle. Mr. Goslett certainly does belong to 
the place. Though why Bunker should bear him so much malice 
is more than I can tell.’ 

‘ And—father—there is another reason why he should stay 
here,’ Nelly blushed and laughed merrily. 
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‘ What is that, my dear ?’ 

Nelly kissed him, and laughed again. 

‘It is your time for a pipe. Let me fill it for you. And the 
Sunday ration—here it is—and here isa light. Oh! father—to be 
a sailor so long, and to have no eyes in your head!’ 

‘What!’ He understood, now. ‘You mean Miss Kennedy! 
Nell, my dear, forgive me. I was thinking that perhaps 
you-—’ 

‘No, father,’ she replied hurriedly. ‘That could never be. I 
want nothing, but to stay on here with you and Miss Kennedy, 
who has been so good to us, that we can never—never—thank her 
enough—nor can we wish her too much joy. But please never, 
never say that again.’ 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

Captain Sorensen took a book from the table. It was that 
book which so many people have constantly in their mouths, and 
yet it never seems to get into their hearts: the book which is so 
seldom read and so much commented upon. He turned it over 
till he found a certain passage beginning, ‘Who can find a 
virtuous woman?’ He read this right through to the end: one 
passage—‘ She stretcheth out her hand unto the poor: yea, she 
reacheth forth her hands unto the needy ’—he read twice ; and the 
last line—‘ let her own works praise her in the gates ’—he read 
three times. 

‘My dear,’ he concluded, ‘to pleasure Miss Kennedy you 
would do more than give up a lover: ay, and with a cheerful 
heart.’ 


Caapter XLI. 


BOXING-NIGHT. 


‘Let us keep Christmas,’ said Angela, ‘with something like 
original treatment. We will not dance, because we do that nearly 
every night.’ 

‘Let us,’ said Harry, ‘dress up and act.’ 

What were they to act? That he would find for them. 
How were they to dress? That they were to find for themselves. 
The feature of the Christmas festival was that they were to be 
mummers, and that there was to be mummicking, and, of course, 
there would be a little feasting and perhaps a little singing. 

‘We must have just such a programme,’ said Angela to her 
master of ceremonies, ‘as if you were preparing it for the Palace 
of Delight.’ 

‘ This is the only Palace of Delight,’ said Harry, ‘ that we shall 
ever see. For my own part, I desire no other.’ 
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* But, you know, we are going to have another one, much larger 
than this little place. Have you forgotten all your projects ?’ 

Harry laughed : it was strange how persistently Miss Kennedy 
returned to the subject again and again: how seriously she talked 
about it: how she dwelt upon it. 

‘We must have,’ she continued, ‘ sports which will cost nothing, 
with dresses which we can make for ourselves. Of course we must 
have guests to witness them.’ 

‘Guests cost money,’ said Harry. ‘ But, of course, in a Palace 
of Delight, money must not be considered. That would be treason 
to your principles.’ 

‘We shall not give our guests anything except the cold 
remains of the Christmas dinner. And as for champagne, we can 
make our own with a few lemons and a little sugar. Do not 
forbid us to invite an audience.’ 

Fortunately, a present which arrived from their patron, Miss 
Messenger, the day before Christmas Day, enabled them to give 
their guests a substantial supper at no cost whatever. The present 
took the form of several hampers, addressed to Miss Kennedy, with 
a note from the donor conveying her love to the girls and best 
wishes for the next year, when she hoped to make their acquaint- 
ance. The hampers contained turkeys, sausages, ducks, geese, 
hams, tongues, and the like. 

Meantime Harry, as stage-manager and dramatist, had devised 
the tableaux, and the girls between them devised the dresses from 
a book of costumes. Christmas Day, as everybody remembers, fell 
last year on a Sunday. This gave the girls the whole of Saturday 
afternoon and evening with Monday morning for the conver- 
sion of the trying-on room into the stage and the show-room 
for the audience. But the rehearsals took a fortnight, for some 
of the girls were stupid and some were shy, though all were 
willing to learn, and Harry was patient. Besides, there was the 
chance of wearing the most beautiful dresses, and no one was left 
out: in the allegory, a pastoral invented by their manager, there 
was a part for everyone. 

The gift of Miss Messenger made it possible to have two sets 
of guests; one set consisting of the girls’ female relations, and a 
few private friends of Miss Kennedy’s who lived and suffered in 
the neighbourhood, for the Christmas dinner, held on Monday ; 
and the other set was carefully chosen from a long list for the 
select audience in the evening. Among them were Dick and his 
friend the ex-Chartist cobbler, and a few leading spirits of the 
Advanced Club. They wanted an audience who would read 
between the lines. 
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The twenty-sixth day of last December was, in the neighbour- 
hood of Stepney, dull and overcast; it promised to be a day of 
rebuke for all quiet folk, because it was a general holiday, one of 
those four terrible days when the people flock in droves to favourite 
haunts if it is in the summer, or hang about public-houses if it is 
winter ; when, in the evening, the air is hideous with the shouts 
of those who roll about the pavements: a day when even Comus 
and his rabble rout are fain to go home for fear of being hustled 
and evilly treated by the holiday-makers of famous London town: 
a day when the peaceful and the pious, the temperate and the 
timid, stay at home. But to Angela it was a great day, sweet and 
precious—to use the language of ancient Puritan and modern Prig 
—because it was the first attempt towards the realisation of her 
great dream ; because her girls on this night for the first time 
showed the fruits of her training in the way they played their 
parts, their quiet bearing and their new refinement. After the 
performances of this evening she looked forward with confidence 
to her palace. 

The day began, then, at half past one with the big dinner. 
All the girls could bring their mothers, sisters, and female relations 
generally, who were informed that Miss Messenger, the mysterious 
person who interfered perpetually, like a goddess out of a machine, 
with some new gift, or some device for their advantage, was the 
giver of the feast. 

It was a good and ample Christmas dinner served in the long 
work-room by Angela and the girls themselves. There were the 
turkeys of the hamper, roasted with sausages, and roast beef and 
roast fowls and roast goose and roast pork, with an immense supply 
of the vegetables dear to London people; and after this first course 
there were plum puddings and mince pies. Messenger’s ale, with 
the stout so much recommended by Bunker, flowed freely, and 
after the dinner there was handed to each a glass of port. None 
but women and children—no boy over eight being allowed—were 
present at the feast ; and when it was over, most of the women got 
up and went away, not without some little talk with Angela and 
some present in kind from the benevolent Miss Messenger. Then 
they cleared all away and set out the tables again, with the same 
provisions, for the supper of the evening, at which there would be 
hungry men. 

All the afternoon they spent in completing their arrangements. 
The guests began to arrive at five. The music was supplied by 
Angela herself, who did not act, with Captain Sorensen and Harry. 
The piano was brought downstairs and stood in the hall outside 
the trying-on room. 
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The performance was to commence at six, but everybody had 
come long before half past five. At a quarter to six the little 
orchestra began to play the old English tunes dear to pantomimes. 

At the ringing of a bell, the music changed to a low monoto- 
nous plaint and the curtain slowly rose on a tableau. 

There was a large, bare, empty room ; its sole furniture was a 
table and three chairs; in one corner was a pile of shavings ; 
upon them sat crouching, with her knees drawn up, the pale and 
worn figure of a girl; beside her were the crutches which showed 
that she was a cripple; her white cheek was wasted and hollow ; 
her chin was thrust forward as if she was in suffering almost in- 
tolerable. During the tableau she moved not, save to swing slowly 
backwards and forwards upon the shavings which formed her bed. 

On the table, for it was night, was a candle in a ginger-beer 
bottle, and two girls sat at the table working hard ; their needles 
were running a race with starvation ; their clothes were in rags; 
their hair was gathered up in careless knots; their cheeks were 
pale; they were pinched and cold and feeble with hunger and 
privation. 

Said one of the women present, ‘ Twopence an hour, they can 
make. Poor things! poor things!’ 

‘ Dick,’ whispered the cobbler, ‘you make a note of it; I 
guess what’s coming.’ 

The spectators shivered with sympathy. They knew so well 
what it meant: some of them had themselves dwelt amid these 
garrets of misery and suffering. 

Then voices were heard outside in the street singing. 

They were the Waits, and they sang the joyful hymns of Christ 
mas. When the working girls heard the singing, they paid no 
heed whatever, plying the needle fast and furiously: and the girl 
in the shavings paid no heed,'slowly swinging to and fro in her 
pain and hunger. At the sight of this callous contempt, this dis- 
regard of the invitation to rejoice, as if there were neither hope 
nor joy for such as themselves, with only a mad desire to work for 
something to stay the dreadful pains of hunger, some of the women 
among the spectators wept aloud. 

Then the Waits went away, and there was silence again. 

Then one of the girls—it was Nelly—stopped, and leaned back 
in her chair with her hand to her heart; the work fell from her 
lap upon the floor; she sprang to her feet, threw up her hands, and 
fell in a lifeless heap upon the floor. The other girl went on with 
her sewing; and the cripple went on swinging backwards and 
forwards. For they were all three so miserable, that the misery 
of one could no more touch the other two. 
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The curtain dropped. The tableau represented, of course, the 
girls who work for an employer. 

After five minutes it rose again. There were the same girls 
and others; they were sitting at work in a cheerful and well- 
furnished room; they were talking and laughing. The clock 
struck six, and they laid aside the work, pushed back the table, 
and advanced to the front, singing all together. Their faces were 
bright and happy; they were well dressed ; they looked well fed ; 
there was no trouble among them at all; they chattered like 
singing-birds ; they ran and played. 

Then Captain Sorensen came in with his fiddle, and first he 
played a merry tune, at the sound of which the girls caught each 
other by the waist, and fell to dancing the old Greek ring. Then 
he played a quadrille, and they danced that simple figure, and as 
if they liked it; and then he played a waltz, and they whirled 
round and round. 

This was the labour of girls for themselves. Everybody under- 
stood perfectly what was meant without the waste of words. Some 
of the mothers present wiped their eyes and told their neighbours 
that this was no play-acting, but the sweet and blessed truth; 
and that the joy was real, because the girls were working for 
themselves, and there were no naggings, no fines, no temper, no 
bullying, no long hours. 

After this there was a concert, which seemed a falling off in 
point of excitement. But it was pretty. Captain Sorensen played 
some rattling sea ditties; then Miss Kennedy and Mr. Goslett 
played a duet ; then the girls sang a madrigal in parts, so that it 
was wonderful to hear them, thinking how ignorant they were six 
months before. Then Miss Kennedy played a solo, and then the 
girls sang another song. By what magic, by what mystery, were 
girls so transformed? Then the audience talked together, and 
whispered that it was all the doing of that one girl—Miss Kennedy 
—who was believed by everybody to be a lady born and bred, but 
pretended to be a dressmaker. She it was who got the girls 
together, gave them the house, found work for them, arranged the 
time and the duties, and paid them week by week for shorter hours 
better wages. It was she who persuaded them to spend their 
evenings with her instead of trapesing about the streets getting 
into mischief; it was she who taught them the singing and all 
manner of pretty things ; and they were not spoiled by it, except 
that they would have nothing more to say to the rough lads and 
shopboys who had formerly paid them rude court and jested with 
them on Stepney Green. Uppish they certainly were; what 
mother would find fault with a girl for holding up her head and 
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respecting herself? And as for manners, why, no one could tell 
what a difference there was. 

The Chartist looked on with a little suspicion at first, which 
gradually changed to the liveliest satisfaction. 

‘Dick,’ he whispered to his friend and disciple, ‘I am sure 
that if the working men like, they may find the swells their 
real friends. See, now we’ve got all the power: they can’t take 
it from us; very good, then, who are the men we should suspect ? 
Why, those who’ve got to pay the wages—the manufacturers and 
such. Not the swells. Make a note of that, Dick. It may be 
the best card you’ve got to play. A thousand places such as this 
—planted all about England—started at first by a swell—why, 
man, the working classes would have not only all the power 
but all the money. Oh! If I were ten years younger! What 
are they going to do next ?’ 

The next thing they did pleased the women, but the men did not 
seem to care much about it, and the Chartist went on developing 
the new idea to Dick, who drank it all in, seeing that here, indeed, 
was a practical and attractive idea, even though it meant a new 
departure. But the preacher of a new doctrine has generally a 
better chance than one who only hammers away at an old one. 

The stage showed one figure. A beautiful girl, her hair bound 
in a fillet, clad in Greek dress, simple, flowing, graceful, stood 
upon a low pedestal. She was intended—it was none other than 
Nelly—to represent woman dressed as she should be. One after 
the other there advanced upon the stage, and stood beside this 
statue, women dressed as women ought not to be; there they were, 
the hideous fashions of generations ; the pinched waists, monstrous 
hats, high peaks, hoops, and crinolines, hair piled up, hair stuffed 
out, gigot sleeves, high waists, tight skirts, bending walk, boots with 
high heels—an endless array. 

When Nelly got down from her pedestal and the show was 
over, Harry advanced to the front and made a little speech. He 
reminded his hearers that the Association was only six months 
old; he begged them to consider what was its position now. To 
be sure, the girls had been started, and that, he said, was the great 
difficulty ; but, the start once made and prejudice removed, they 
found themselves with work to do, and were now paying their own 
way and.doing well; before long they would be able to take in 
more hands; it was not all work with them, but there was plenty 
of play, as they knew. Meantime, the girls invited everybody to 
have supper with them, and after supper there would be a little 
dance. 

They stayed to supper, and they appreciated the gift of Miss 
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Messenger} then they had the little dance—Dick Coppin now taking 
his part without shame. While the dancing went on, the Chartist 
sat in a corner of the room and talked with Angela. When he went 
away, his. heart—which was large and generous—burned within 
him, and.he had visions of a time when the voices of the poor 
shall not be raised against the rich, nor the minds of the rich 
hardened against the poor. Perhaps he came unconsciously nearer 
to Christianity, this man who was a scoffer and an unbeliever, 
that night than he had ever before. To have faith in the future 
forms, indeed, a larger part of the Christian religion than some of 
us ever realise. And to believe in a single woman is one step, 
however small, towards believing in the Divine Man, 


Carter XLII. 


NOT JOSEPHUS, BUT ANOTHER. 


Tue attractions of a yard peopled with ghosts, discontented 
figure-heads, and an old man, are great at first, but not likely to be 
lasting if one does not personally see or converse with the ghosts and 
if the old man becomes monotonous. We expect too much of old 
men. Considering their years, we think their recollections must 
be wonderful. One says, ‘Good heavens ! Methuselah must recollect 
William the Conqueror and King John, and Sir John Falstaff, to 
say nothing of the Battle of Waterloo!’ As a matter of fact, 
Methuselah generally remembers nothing except that where Cheap- 
side now stands was once a green field. As for Shakespeare, and 
Coleridge, and Charles Lamb, he knows nothing whatever about 
them. You see,if he had taken so much interest in life as to care 
about things going on, he would very soon, like his contemporaries, 
have worn out the machine, and would be lying, like them, in the 
grassy inclosure. 

Harry continued to go to the carver’s yard for some time, but 
nothing more was to be learnt from him. He knew the family 
history, however, by this time, pretty well. The Coppins of 
Stepney, like all middle-class families, had experienced many 
ups and downs. They had been churchwardens; they had 
been bankrupts; they had practised many trades ; and once there 
was a Coppin who died leaving houses—twelve houses—three 
apiece to his children—a meritorious Coppin. Where were those 
houses now? Absorbed by the omnivorous Uncle Bunker. And 
how Uncle Bunker, got those belonging to Caroline Coppin could 
not now be ascertained, except from Uncle Bunker himself. 
Everywhere there are scrapers and scatterers; the scrapers are few, 
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and the scatterers are many. By what scatterer or what process of 
scattering did Caroline lose her houses ? 

Meantime, Harry did not feel himself obliged to hold his 
tongue upon the subject; and everybody knew, before long, that 
something was going on likely to be prejudicial to Mr. Bunker. 
People whispered that Bunker was going to be caught out; 
this rumour lent to the unwilling agent some of the interest which 
attaches to a criminal. Some went so far as to say that they had 
always suspected him because he was so ostentatious in his honesty ; 
and this is a safe thing to say, because any person may be 
reasonably suspected ; and if we did not suspect all the world, why 
the machinery of bolts and bars, keys and patent safes? But it is 
the wise man who suspects the right person, and it is the justly 
proud man who strikes an attitude and says : ‘ What did I tell you?’ 
As yet, however, the suspicions were vague. Bunker, for his part, 
though not generally a thin-skinned man, easily perceived that 
there was a change in the way he was received and regarded ; 
people looked at him with marked interest in the streets; they 
turned their heads and looked after him; they talked about him 
as he approached; they smiled with meaning; Josephus Coppin 
met him one day, and asked him why he would not tell his 
nephew how he obtained those three houses, and what con- 
sideration he gave for them. He began, especially of an evening, 
over brandy-and-water, to make up mentally, over and over again, 
his own case, so that it might be presented at the right moment 
absolutely perfect and without a flaw; a paragon among cases. 
His nephew, whom he now regarded with a loathing almost lethal, 
was impudent enough to go about saying that he had got those 
houses unlawfully, was he? Very good; he would have such law 
as is to be had in England, for the humiliation, punishment, 
stamping out, and ruining of that nephew; ay, if it cost him five 
hundred pounds, he would. He should Jike to make his case 
public ; he was not afraid ; not a bit; let all the world know; the 
more the story was known, the more would his contemporaries 
admire his beautiful and exemplary virtue, patience, and modera- 
tion. There were, he said, with the smile of benevolence and the 
blush of modesty which so well become the good man, transactions, 
money transactions, between himself and his sister-in-law, especially 
after her marriage with a man who was a secret scatterer. These 
money matters had been partly squared by the transfer of the 
houses, which he took in part payment; the rest he forgave when 
Caroline died, and when—which showed his own goodness in an 
electric light—he took over the boy to bring him up to some honest, 
trade, though he was a beggar, Where were the proofs of these 
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transactions ? Unfortunately they were all destroyed by fire some 
years since, after having been carefully preserved, and docketed, 
and endorsed, as is the duty of every careful man of business. 

Now, by dint of repeating this precious story over and over 
again, the worthy man came to believe it entirely, and to believe 
that other people would believe it as well. It seemed, in fact, so 
like the truth, that it would deceive even experts, and pass for 
that priceless article. At the time when Caroline died, and the 
boy went to stay with him, no one asked any questions, because 
it seemed nobody’s business to inquire into the interest of the 
child. After the boy was taken away, it gradually became known 
among the surviving members of the family that the houses had 
long before, owing to the profligate extravagance of the Sergeant— 
as careful a man as ever marched—passed into the hands of 
Bunker, who now had all the Coppin houses. Everything was 
clean forgotten by this time. And the boy must. needs turn up 
again, asking questions. A young villain! A serpent! But he 
should be paid out. 

A very singular accident prevented the ‘ paying out’ quite in 
the sense intended by Mr. Bunker. It happened in this way. 

One day when Miss Messenger’s cabinetmaker and joiner-in- 
ordinary, having little or nothing to do, was wandering about the 
Brewery looking about him, lazily watching the process of beer- 
making on a large scale, and exchanging the compliments of the 
season, which was near the new year, with the workmen, it 
happened that he passed the room in which Josephus had sat for 
forty years among the juniors. The door stood open, and he 
looked in, as he had often done before, to nod a friendly salutation 
to his cousin. There Josephus sat, with grey hair, an elderly man 
among boys, mechanically ticking off entries among the lads. 
His place was in the warm corner near the fire: beside him stood 
a large and massive safe: the same safe out of which, during an 
absence of three minutes, the country notes had been so myste- 
riously stolen. 

The story, of course, was well known. Josephus’s version of 
the thing was also well known; everybody, further, knew that 
until the mystery of that robbery was cleared up, Josephus would 
remain a junior on thirty shillings a week ; lastly, everybody, with 
the kindliness of heart common to our glorious humanity, firmly 
believed that Josephus had really cribbed those notes, but had been 
afraid to present them, and so dropped them into the fire or;down 
a drain. It is truly remarkable to observe how deeply we respect, 
adore, and venerate virtue, insomuch that we all go about pre- 
tending to be virtuous ; yet, how little we believe in the virtue of 
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each other! It is also remarkable to reflect upon the extensive 
fields still open to the moralist after all these years “ gatarning 
and exhorting. 

Now, as Harry looked into the room, his eye fell upon the safe, 
and a curious thing occurred. The fragment of a certain letter 
from Bob Coppin, in which he sent a message by his frien¢ to his 
cousin, Squaretoes Josephus, quite suddenly and unexpectedly 
returned to his memory. Further, the words assumed a meaning. 

‘Josephus,’ he said, stepping into ans office, ‘lend me a 
piece of paper and a pencil. Thank you.’ 

He wrote down the words, exactly as he recollected them, half 
yok yan by the tearing of the letter. 

* Josephus, my cousin, that he will.... snd the safe 
the "bundle .... fora lark. Josephus is a Squeintees I hate 
@ man who won't drink, He will . . . . if he looks there.’ 

When he had written these words down he read them over 
again, while the lads looked on with curiosity and some resentment. 
Cabinet~makers and joiners have no business to swagger about the 
office of young gentlemen who are clerks in breweries, as if it 
were their own place. It is an innovation; a levelling of rank. 

‘ Josephus, Harry whispered, ‘you remember pent cousin, 
Bob Coppin ?’ 

‘Yes, but these are office hours ; conversation is not allowed 
in the juniors’ room.’ 

He spoke as if he was still a boy, as indeed he was, having 
been confined to the society of boys and having drawn the pay of 
a boy for so many years. 

‘ Never mind rules. Tell me all about Bob.’ 

‘He was a drinker and a spendthrift. That’s enough about 
him.’ Josephus spoke in a whisper, being anxious not to discuss 
the family disgrace among his fellow-clerks. 

‘Good. Were you a friend as well as a cousin of his ?’ 

‘No; I never was. I was respectable—in those days—and 
desirous of getting my character high for steadiness. I went to 
evening lectures and taught in the Wesleyan Sunday Schools. 
Of course, when the notes were stolen, it was no use trying any 
more for character; that was gone: a young man suspected of 
stealing fourteen thousand pounds can’t get any character at all. 
So I gave up attending the evening lectures, and left off teaching 
in the school and going to church and everything.’ 

“You were a great fool, Josephus. You oftight to have gone 
on and fought it out. Now then, on the day that you lost the 
money, had you seen Bob? Do you remember?’ 

‘That day?’ the unlucky junior replied. ‘I remember every 
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hour as plain as if it was to-day. Yes, I saw Bob. He came to 
the office half an hour before I lost the notes; he wanted me to 
go out with him in the evening—I forget where—some gardens 
and dancing and prodigalities. I refused to go. In the evening 
I saw him again, and he did nothing but laugh while I was in 
misery. It seemed cruel, and the more I suffered the louder he 
laughed.’ 

‘Did you never see Bob again ?’ 

‘No; he went away to sea, and he came home and went away 
again. But somehow I never saw him. It is twenty years, now, 
since he went away last and was never heard of, nor his ship. So 
of course he’s dead long ago. But what does it matter about Bob ? 
And these are office hours, and there will really be things said if 
we go on talking. Do go away.’ 

Harry obeyed and lefthim. But he weut straight to the office 
of the Chief Accountant, and requested an interview. The Chief 
Accountant sent word that he could communicate his business 
through one of the clerks. Harry replied that his business was 
of a nature which could not be communicated by a clerk, that it 
“was very serious and important business, which must be imparted 
to the chief alone: and that he would wait his convenience in the 
outer office. Presently he was ushered into the presence of the 
great man. 

‘This is very extraordinary,’ said the official. ‘What can 
your business be which is so important that it must not be 
entrusted to the clerks? Now: come to the point, young man. 
My time is valuable.’ 

‘I want you to authorise me to make a little examination in 
the junior clerks’ room.’ 

‘What examination? And why ?’ 

Harry gave him the fragment of the letter, and explained 
where he found it. 

‘I understand nothing. What do you learn from this frag- 
ment?’ 

‘There is no date,’ said Harry, ‘ but that matters very little. 
You will observe that it clearly refers to my cousin, Josephus 
Coppin.’ 

‘That seems evident. Josephus is not a common name.’ 

‘ You know my cousin’s version of the loss of those notes ?’ 

‘Certainly: he said they must have been stolen during the two 
or three minutes that he was out of the room.’ 

‘Yes. Now—’ Harry wrote a few words to fill up the broken 
sentences of the letter—‘ read that, Sir.’ 

‘ Good heavens!’ 
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‘My cousin tells me too,’ he went on, ‘that this fellow, Bob 
Coppin, was in the office half an hour before the notes were missed : 
why, very likely he was at the time hanging about the place: 
and that in the evening, when his cousin was in an agony of dis- 
tress, Bob was laughing as if the whole thing was a joke.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ said the Chief, ‘it seems plausible.’ 

‘We can try the thing at once,’ said Harry. ‘But I should 
like you to be present when we do.’ 

‘Undoubtedly I will be present. Come, let us go at once. 
By the way, you are the young man recommended by Miss Mes- 
senger, are you not ?’ 

‘Yes; not that I have the honour of knowing Miss Messenger 
personally.’ 

The Chief Accountant laughed. Cabinet-makers do not 
generally know young ladies of position. And this was such a 
remarkably cheeky young workman. 

They took with them four stout fellows from those who toss 
about the casks of beer. The safe was one of the larger kind, 
standing three feet six inches high on a strong wooden box with an 
open front. It was in the corner next to Josephus’s seat : between 
the back of the safe and the wall was a space of an inch or so. 

‘I must trouble you to change your seat,’ said the Chief 
Accountant to Josephus. ‘ We are about to move this safe.’ 

Josephus rose, and the men presently with mighty efforts lugged 
the great heavy thing a foot or two from its place. 

‘Will you look, sir?’ asked Harry. ‘If there is anything 
there I should like you, who know the whole story, to find it.’ 

The Chief stooped over the safe and looked behind it. Every- 
body now was aware that something was going to happen, and 
though pens continued to be dipped into inkstands with zeal, and 
heads to be bent over desks with the devotion which always seizes 
a junior clerk in presence of his chief, all eyes were furtively 
turned to Josephus’s corner, 

‘ There is a bundle of papers,’ he said. ‘Thank you.’ Harry 
picked them up and placed them in his hands. 

The only person who paid no heed to the proceedings was 
the one most concerned. 

The Chief Accountant received them: a rolled bundle, not a 
tied-up parcel, and covered inch-deep with black dust. He opened 
it and glanced at the contents. Then a strangeand unaccountable 
look came into his eyes as he handed them to Josephus. 

‘Will you oblige me, Mr. Coppin,’ he said, ‘by examining 
these papers ?’ 

It was the first time that the title of ‘ Mr.’ had been bestowed 
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upon Josephus during all the years of his long servitude. He was 
troubled by it: and he could not understand the expression in his 
Chief’s eyes: and when he turned to Harry for an explanation, he 
met eyes in which the same sympathy and pity were expressed : 
when he turned to the boys, his fellow-clerks, he was struck by their 
faces of wondering expectation. What was going to happen ? 

Recovering his presence of mind, he held out the dusty papers 
and shook the dust off them. 

Then he began slowly to obey orders and to examine them. 

Suddenly he began to turn them over with fierce eagerness. 
His eyes flashed: he gasped— 

‘Come, Josephus!’ said his cousin, taking his arm. ‘ Gently, 
gently. What are they—these papers ?’ 

The man laughed—an hysterical laugh. 

‘They are—ha! ha!—they are—ha! ha! ha!’ He did not 
finish, because his voice failed him, but he dropped into a chair 
with his head in his hands. 

‘They are country-bank notes, and other papers,’ said Harry, 
taking them from his cousin’s hands. He had interpreted the 
missing words rightly. 

The Chief looked round the room. ‘ Young men,’ he said 
solemnly, ‘a wonderful thing has happened. After many years of 
undeserved suspicion and unmerited punishment, Mr. Coppin’s 
character is cleared at last. We cannot restore to him the years 
he has lost, but we can rejoice that his innocence is established.’ 

‘Come, Josephus,’ said Harry, ‘ bear your good fortune as you 
have borne the bad. Rouse yourself.’ 

The senior junior clerk lifted his head and looked around. 
His cheeks were white: his eyes were filled with tears: his lips 
were trembling. 

‘Take your cousin home,’ said the Chief to Harry, ‘ and then 
come back to my office.’ 

Harry led Josephus, unresisting, home to the Boarding 
House. ‘ We have had a shock, Mrs. Bormalack. Nothing to be 
alarmed about, quite the contrary. The bank-notes have been 
found after all these years, and my cousin has earned his promo- 
tion and recovered his character. Give him some brandy-and- 
water and make him lie down for a bit.’ For the man was dazed. 
He could not understand as yet what had happened. 

Harry placed him in the arm-chair and left him to the care of 
the landlady. Then he went back to the Brewery. 

The Chief Brewer was with the Chief Accountant, and they 
were talking over what was best to be done. They said very kind 
things about intelligence, without which good fortune and lucky 
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finds are wasted ; and they promised to represent Harry's conduct 
in a proper light to Miss Messenger, who would be immediately 
communicated with. And Josephus would at once receive a very 
substantial addition to his pay, a better position, and more re- 
sponsible work, 

‘May I suggest, gentlemen,’ said Harry, ‘that a man who is 
fifty-five, and has all his life been doing the simple work of a 
junior, may not be found equal to more responsible work ?’ 

‘That may be the case.’ 

‘My cousin, when the misfortune happened, left off taking any 
interest in things. I believe he has never opened a book or 
learned anything in all these years.’ 

‘Well, we shall see.’ A workman was not to be taken into 
counsel. ‘There is, however, something here which seems to 
concern you. Your mother was one Caroline Coppin, was she not ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then these papers, which were deposited by some persons 
unknown with Mr. Messenger, most likely for greater care, and 
placed in the safe by him, belong to you, and I hope will prove of 
value to you.’ 

Harry took them without much interest, and came away. 

In the evening, Josephus held a reception. All his contem- 
poraries in the Brewery, the men who entered with himself, all 
those who had passed over his head, all those with whom he 
had been a junior in the Brewery, called to congratulate him. At 
the moment he felt as if this universal sympathy fully made up 
for all his sufferings of the past. Nor was it until the morning 
that he partly perceived the truth, that no amount of sympathy 
would restore his vanished youth and give him what he had lost. 
But he will never quite understand this, and he looked upon 
himself as having begun again from the point where he stopped. 

. When the reception was over and the Jast man gone, he began to 
talk about his future. 

‘I shall go on again with the evening course,’ he said, ‘ just 
where I left it off. I remember we were having Monday for 
bookkeeping by single and double entry, Tuesday for French, 
Thursday for arithmetic—we were in mixed fractions—and 
Friday for Euclid. Then I shall take up my class at the Sunday- 
school again, and I shall become a full Church member of the 
Wesleyan connection. For though my father was once church- 
warden at Stepney Church, I always favoured the Wesleyans 
myself.” He talked as if he wasa boy again, with all his life before 
him; and, indeed, at the moment, he thought he was. 


( To be continued.) 





Dongs without Words. 


I am spending a lazy holiday at the edge of a wood, and find life 
under a summer 4ky and in a summer temperature endurable, 
but nothing more. I recline on a mossy bank, and if not exactly 
sub tegmine fagi—for the tree overhead is a sturdy oak—I can 
yet appreciate the coolness of the shadow cast by the foliage 
above. A clear space in front allows the eye to wander at will 
over meadow-land and corn-field. Some idle cows, animated by 
like impulses to those which impel humanity, are congregated 
beneath the beeches in an adjoining meadow, and sweep with their 
tails the humming congregation of flies bent on annoying bovine 
existence, which placidly ruminates, insects notwithstanding. The 
humming of the flies forms well-nigh the only sound one can hear 
on this stillest of days, but now and then a rook overhead will 
adjudicate some domestic difficulty with a loud ‘caw,’ and after a 
circling flight will once more sink to rest in the bosom of his 
family. Now and then a sleepy chirp reminds one of bird- 
existence above, but the laziness of living nature on a warm 
summer day is, to say the least of it, remarkable. In the thicket 
and apple-orchard beyond, I could find busy life in all its forms. 
I could show you my coleopterous friends the burying-beetles, hard 
at work interring the mouse that has come somehow or other to 
an untimely end; and to watch them toiling in their cuirassed 
jackets is a procedure exciting our sympathy much in the same , 
way as you pity a fatigue-party of soldiers doing duty on a swelter- 
ing day. Bees, wasps, and flies, on their mission of pollen- 
distribution and flower-fertilisation, are busy enough in their 
turn; but the heat is cogent argument against work, and, like 
the cows, one may profitably rest and ruminate. 

To-day one’s thoughts glance off at a tangent, excited by no 
very poetical stimulus perhaps, but by an incident which, however 
commonplace it may seem, nevertheless leads to the domain of the 
natural, and, I will add, is somewhat within the vein of poesie also. 
My stimulus has been the cawing of rooks, the humming of flies 
and bees, and the chirping of a grasshopper—also lazily inclined, 
if I may judge from the quiet and self-possessed manner in which 
it progresses between the grass-blades close by. From the hearing 
of such sounds, one’s thoughts insensibly merge towards the diffusion 
of voice in lower life at large. The faint tinkle of a piano reaches 
my ear through the open window of the adjoining house. It is 
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my hostess amusing herself with musical snatches, reveries, and 
reminiscences. Now it is a fragment of the last German waltz, 
musical, swinging, and so rhythmical that feet insensibly and 
automatically begin to describe imaginary circles, and the mind 
to conjure up visions of smooth waxed-floors, and gas-lights and 
whirling couples, keeping pace to the melody. Now, the waltz- 
phase has passed, and she strikes a sweeter chord. I should know 
these notes. Of course—the Lieder ohne Worte, most poetical 
of strains, wherein one can find sympathy and consolation for 
many troubles of body and mind, and from which one can weave 
words and phrases to suit the impassioned chords and the fleeting 
moods of the listener’s mind. Just so. Mendelssohn has inspired 
me with a title at least. I shall shake off the languor of laziness 
and hie me indoors; and whilst my good hostess is pleasing her- 
self and unconsciously delighting me with Felix the divine, I will 
indite me a little article on the ‘Songs without Words’ one may 
hear in halls with leafy canopies, and in cathedrals whose aisles 
are flanked by massive columns of gnarled stems, and whose roofs 
are formed by the blue vault of heaven itself. 

In which classes of animals do we find sound to be produced 
in lower life? Such is a query not inappropriate in view of the 
nature and extent of the fields over which our inquiries may 
travel. Our starting-point will be found in the insects, and 
possibly, also, amongst the nearly related but zoologically distinct 
spiders. Upwards we may travel through the molluscs, or shell- 
fish, without meeting with any distinct example of sound-producing 
organs. Arriving at the lowest confines of man’s own sub-kiagdom, 
we pass to the fishes, and find therein some few but notable 
examples of sound-producing animals. The frogs, with a not 
unmusical croak—a sound expressive enough in ears which are 
open to hear—come next in order; and amongst the reptiles 
which succeed the frogs we find voice, it is true, but of indefinite 
type. Sweetest of all ‘songs without words’ are those of the 
birds ; and it is both curious and important to remark on the 
structural nearness of the birds to the reptiles—these two classes 
being related in a most intimate fashion in many points of struc- 
ture and development. Above the birds come the quadrupeds, 
with voices high and low, for the most part unmusical and often 
harsh, but possessing as their crowning glory the songs with words 
of man. Thus we discover a wide field before us, in the investiga- 
tion of the voices which speak in the unknown tongues of lower 
life. Let us see if the interest of the subject may be found to 
equal its extent. 

There is little need, I apprehend, to preface our discussion with 
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a discourse on elementary zoology, by way of informing readers 
that only in the vertebrates or highest group of animals do we 
meet with an approach to the vocal organs of man. Even in 
lower vertebrates themselves, as in many fishes, an organ of voice 
may be altogether wanting, and,sounds, as we shall hereafter see, 
may be produced in fashions other than those in which man pro- 
duces vocal sounds. What may have to be said of the voice of 
higher animals may be left for our after-consideration. We may 
begin our researches in a humbler vein, and investigate the 
‘droning flight,’ the busy hum, and the lover’s chirpings of 
insect life. We find a suitable text in the grasshoppers which 
chirp so loudly in the meadows around. A very curious order of 
insects is that which includes the grasshoppers, locusts, crickets, 
and earwigs as its chief representatives. They possess mouths 
adapted for biting, hinder wings which have straight ribs, and 
which are folded like fans, and, in the case of the first three 
insects, greatly elongated hind legs, conferring upon them a 
marvellous power of progressing by a series of leaps. As you hear 
the ‘ cricket on the hearth’ call to its mate, or the cricket of the 
field similarly attracting the notice of Mrs. Grasshopper, you 
might well be tempted to believe that the insects possessed organs 
of voice analogous to those of higher animals. But the song of 
the cricket is truly one without words, inasmuch as it is produced 
by a mechanical process of mere friction, and not through any 
more elaborate mechanism, such as one expects to find in the vocal 
apparatus of higher life. It is well to remark that in all cases 
the specialised sounds emitted by insects are intended as ‘ calls’ 
to attract the notice of their mates. It is a notable fact that the 
female insects, in the majority of instances, do not possess the means 
for causing sounds, and when present in the latter this apparatus 
remains as a rule in an undeveloped condition. Aristotle of old 
was perfectly familiar with this fact as applied to the classic 
cicada; and a not over-gallant poet, Xenarchus, hailing from 
Rhodes, inspired possibly by the memories of many remonstrances 
from the female side of the house, seizes the naturalist’s text, 
and declares— 
Happy the Cicadas’ lives, 
Since all voiceless are their wives. 

An observation of Mr. Bates, in his ‘ Naturalist on the 
Amazons,’ clearly shows the purpose served of the ‘ stridulation ’— 
as the faculty of producing sound is named in insects. A male 
field-cricket, like some gay troubadour, has been seen to take up 
his position at the entrance of his burrow in the twilight. Loud 
and clear sound his notes, until, on the approach of a partner, his 
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song becomes more subdued, softer, and all-expressive in its 
nature, and as the captivated and charmed one approaches the 
singer she is duly caressed and stroked with his antenne as if by 
way of commendation for her ready response to his love-notes, 
Thus insect courtship progresses much as in higher life, although, 
indeed, the siren-notes belong in the present case to the sterner 
sex, and thus reverse the order of things in higher existence. 

The sound-producing apparatus in these insects consists of a 
peculiar modification of the wings, wing-covers, and legs. Thus 
the grasshopper’s song’is due to the friction produced by the first 
joint of the hind leg (or thigh) against the wing-covers or first pair 
of wings—a kind of mechanism which has been aptly compared to 
a species of violin-playing. On the inner side of the thigh a row 
of very fine pointed teeth, numbering from eighty to ninety or 
more, is found. When the wing-covers or first wings are in turn 
inspected, their ribs or ‘ nervures’ are seen to be very sharp and of 
projecting nature, and these latter constitute the ‘ strings,’ so to 
speak, of the violin. Both ‘fiddles’ are not played upon simul- 
taneously ; the insect first uses one and then the other,—thus 
practising that physiological economy which is so frequently illus- 
trated by the naturalist’s studies. Some authorities, in addition, 
inform us that the base of the tail in these insects is hollowed so 
as to constitute a veritable sounding-board, adapted to increase 
the resonance of the song. And this latter faculty is still more 
plainly exemplified in certain exotic insects allied to the. grass- 
hoppers ; these foreign relations having the bodies of the males 
distended with air for the purpose of increasing and intensifying 
the sound. Again, whilst, as already remarked, it is the gentle- 
men-insects which produce the sounds, there exist a few cases in 
which the lady-insects appear to emulate the violin-playing 
instincts of their mates. 

The locusts are perhaps the most notable singers of their order. 
The locust’s song has been heard distinctly at night at a mile’s 
distance from the singers. In North America the katydid (Cyr- 
tophyllus concavus), a well-known species of locust, is so named 
from the peculiar sound of the song, which closely resembles the 
words ‘ katy-did-she-did,’ and a writer describes this insect as 
beginning its ‘noisy babble’ early in the evening as it perches on 
the upper branches of a tree, ‘ while rival notes issue from the 
neighbouring trees, and the groves resound with the call of katy- 
did-she-did the livelong night.’ In the locusts, the two front 
wings (or wing-covers, as they are called, from their function of 
protecting the hinder and serviceable wings) produce the song. 
The right wing is the fiddle, the left serving as the bow. A 
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special rib on the under side of the latter is finely toothed, and is 
rubbed backwards and forwards over the upper ribs of the right 
wing, thus producing the chirp. When the crickets are examined, 
the disposition of the wing-covers is seen to resemble that of the 
locusts, but with the difference that both wing-covers have the same 
structure, each being alternately used as violin and bow. Of the 
grasshopper tribe, the locusts have perhaps attained to the highest 
pitch ofmusical efficiency ; the grasshoppers themselves come next 
in order, whilst the crickets are the least-specialised and most primi- 
tive of all. It is a most noteworthy observation that in this group 
of insects a special organ of hearing is developed, the production 
of hearing powers thus taking place contemporaneously with the 
perfection of the song. Organs of hearing have been certainly 
discovered only in the insects under consideration. By some 
naturalists, the antennz or feelers, borne on the head, have been 
credited with the performance of this function, but this view is 
problematical at the best. In the grasshoppers the ‘ears’ consist 
of two organs, somewhat resembling drums in general conforma- 
tion. These are found at the attachments of the last pair of legs. 
In the cricket and locust the hearing organs are found on the 
fore-legs. Thus it is both curious and interesting to find that the 
development of sounds and the production of ears to hear have 
taken place together in this group of insects, which geologically 
may claim to be one of the most ancient of the insect class. And 
the fact in question best illustrates to us that correlation between 
the varied ways and means of life which is so continually exem- 
plified by the researches of workers in science byways. 

We stray in pastures classical and especially Anacreon-wise, 
when we endeavour to investigate the biography of the cicada, 
whose marital happiness in the possession of a silent partner has 
already been remarked. Says Anacreon of the cicada : — 

Thee, all the muses hail a kindred being ; 
Thee, great Apollo owns a dear companion ; 


Oh ! it was he who gave that note of gladness, 
Wearisome never. 


The Greeks of old delighted, and the Chinese to-day find pleasure, 
in the song of cicadas, imprisoned in cages like birds; and as 
Kirby and Spence tell us, the emblem of music was a cicada 
sitting on a harp. This fashion of doing honour to the insect 
arose from the legend that Ennomus and Ariston, two rival 
Orpheuses, were contending for a prize in harp-playing. Ennomus 
broke a string of his harp during the competition, but a cicada, 
who, doubtless through a kindred interest in musical science, had 
been a spectator of the contest, flew to the instrument, and seating 
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itself thereupon, supplied with its note the place of the missing 
string. Little can we wonder, of course, that Ennomus gained 
the prize in this legendary competition. The sound-producing 
apparatus of the cicada was formerly believed to consist of a 
special modification of the breathing-openings of these insects. 
The breathing organs of insects consist of a complicated arrange- 
ment of trachew or delicate air-tubes which ramify throughout 
their bodies and convey air literally to every portion of their 
frames. The air is admitted to this peculiar system of air-tuhes 
by means of apertures placed on the sides of the body and named 
spiracles; these openings being capable of closure at the will of 
the insect—a matter of absolute necessity for its safety during the 
rapidity of flight. The cicada sings during the day, and almost 
solely when the sun shines brightly. Virgil himself remarks of 
the insect that it sings, ‘sole sub ardente,’ and of the tropical 
species Mr. Bates remarks that ‘one large kind, perched high on 
the trees around our little haven, set up a most piercing chirp ; 
it began,’ continues our author, ‘ with the usual harsh jarring note 
of its tribe, but this gradually and rapidly became shriller, until 
in ended in a long and loud note, resembling the steam whistle of 
a locomotive engine.’ Thus much by way of introduction to the 
cicada and its music. 

Both sexes possess the musical apparatus, but that of the 
female is comparatively simple as compared with the ‘drum’ of 
her mate, and is never used, as we have seen, for producing sounds, 
The apparatus in question is situated in the last joint of the 
cicada’s chest and in the succeeding and front joints of its tail. 
Briefly described, the ‘ drum’ or ‘ timbale’ of the insect consists of 
a tightly stretched membrane and other structures, capable of 
being affected, stretched, and otherwise manipulated, by certain 
muscles, along with certain cavities destined to increase the 
resonance of the notes ; whilst we may not omit to mention the 
spiracles or breathing apertures as playing an important part in 
the production of the song. The drum is the song-producer, 
which, through its vibrations, gives origin to the characteristic 
sounds, and the accessory apparatus serves to increase the intensity 
of the notes. And the spiracles or breathing-apparatus may be 
lastly noted to play an important part in this process, since they 
serve to maintain the necessary equilibrium between the external 
air, and the atmosphere imprisoned in the cavities already men- 
tioned, as serving to increase and intensify the sounds. Abundant 
evidence testifies to the fact of the song of the cicada being used 
to allure the female insects, and voice is thus again witnessed as a 
means of courtship. Is there, after all, not a strong analogy 
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betwixt the love-song and the low and tender accents of the 
lover’s part as played by humanity, and the song of the cicada 
with its varying intonations and accents appealing as powerfully 
in favour of the attractive swain as in the world of thought and 
mind? And it seems, indeed, a laudable enough inference, not 
merely that rivalry in song is a stated and regular occurrence in 
cicada-life, but that, through such competition in voice, the weakest 
go tothe wall, whilst the most musical insects come to the front 
in the ‘ struggle for existence.’ 

An array of mailed forms, including ‘the shard-borne beetle 
with his drowsy hum,’ next demands attention. In no beetle, 
and indeed in no other insects, do we meet with the perfection of 
vocalisation seen in the grasshoppers and their relations. And 
with the beetle we approach more clearly to the region of ‘hums’ 
and droning, and leave that of specialised sounds, such as we have 
been metaphorically hearing in the cicadas. To pass from the 
latter insects to the beetles, bees, flies, and their neighbours, 
appears to be a transition almost as wide as that between the arti- 
culate language or arithmetic of culture, and the scanty vocabulary 
of the savage or the primitive mathematics of the tribe who can 
count ten as represented on their fingers and toes, but ask in 
amazement why there should be more things in the world. In the 
beetles the sound-producing organ is comparable to a kind of 
‘rasp’ which moves upon an adjoining surface. The site of the 
organ in question varies in different beetles. In some the rasps 
are situated on the upper surface of one or two of the tail-segments, 
and are rubbed against the hinder edges of the wing-covers. 
Sometimes the rasp is placed quite at the tip of the tail; and in 
some well-known beetles (such as the weevils) the rasps may be 
borne on the wing-covers and may produce the stridulating 
sound by rubbing against the edges of the joints of the tail. 
Amongst the sounds produced by beetles, the weird noise of the 
death-watch (Anobiwm) stands pre-eminent. The sound produced 
by these beetles resembles the ticking of a watch, and they may 
be made to respond by placing a watch close by their habitats, 
The female death-watches are known to tick in response to the 
sounds of the male insects. The noise is produced apparently by 
the insect raising itself on its legs and by its striking its chest 
against the adjoining wood. Thus the simple explanation of an 
insect call explains away the superstition expressed in Gay’s 
line :—- 

The solemn death-watch click’d the hour she died. 


Butterflies and moths are known occasionally to produce 
sounds, which proceed in one or two cases at least from a drum- 
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like membrane analogous to that seen in cicada, Mr. Darwin, 
indeed, mentions that one species (Ageronia feronia) ‘makes a 
noise like that produced by a spring catch, which can be heard 
at the distance of several yards.’ Amongst the bees, wasps, 
and other so-called Hymenopterous insects, the production of the 
humming noise forms a fact of interest in the history of the race. 
And one or two species possess a power of emitting sounds of more 
definite nature, which correspond to the ‘stridulation’ of the 
grasshoppers and their kind. But it is a well-known and at the 
same time interesting fact, that bees are known to express 
emotional variations by aid of their humming sound. ‘A tired 
bee,’ says Sir John Lubbock, ‘hums on £’, and therefore vibrates 
its wings only 330 times in a second.’ A bee humming on 4’ will, 
on the other hand, increase its vibrations to 440 per second. 
‘This difference,’ says Sir John, ‘is probably involuntary, but the 
change of tone is evidently under the command of the will, and 
thus offers another point of similarity toa true “voice.”’ A bee in 
pursuit of honey hums continually and contentedly on a’, but if it 
is excited or angry it produces a very different note. Thus, then,’ 
concludes this author, ‘ the sounds of insects do not merely serve 
to bring the sexes together; they are not merely “ love-songs,” 
but also serve, like any true language, to express the feelings.’ 

Everyone must have noticed that the humming or buzzing of 
flies varies occasionally, and in accordance with the state of the 
insect ; the sharp, high, excited ‘buzz’ of the caught fly being 
markedly different from the placid hum of its ordinary existence. 
Landois maintains that a relatively low tone prevails during flight 
in flies ; that the tone becomes higher when the wings are held to 
prevent their vibration ; and that the highest tone of all is heard 
when all movement in the body of the insect is prevented. This 
last, he maintains, is that to which the term ‘ voice,’ or, as we 
may put it, ‘song without words,’ may be applied. As such, it is 
produced by the spiracles or breathing-apertures of the fly’s chest, 
and it may be heard when every other part of the insect has been 
removed. The low note of ordinary life is caused by the rapid 
vibration of the wings in the air—the sound of F being produced 
by 352 vibrations of the wings per second; whilst when held captive 
a fly will move its wings 330 times in the same space of time. The 
second sound, or that produced when the fly is held captive, by 
the wings, is caused, or at least is accompanied, by conspicuous 
movements of the joints of the tail, and by the frequent and rapid 
motion of the head against the front of the chest. 

Such are the most prominent facts which entomology brings 
to view regarding the ‘voices’ of insects, Spiders of certain 
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species are known to be attracted by music, a fact which, if of 
valid nature, would appear to reverse the order of the tarantula’s 
famed but legendary procedure. And it is an unquestionable fact 
that some male spiders possess the power of making a rasping noise 
by rubbing the hinder part of the chest against the front of the 
abdomen or tail. 

From the insect-class and from the great army of the inverte- 
brates at large, we pass to the confines of the sub-kingdom which 
claims man as its head; and in the course of an orderly survey of 
the field before us we arrive at the fishes as the lowest of the 
vertebrate group. To speak of ‘ sound-producing’ fishes appears 
to be an anomalous proceeding, inasmuch as the silence of fish- 
existence is usually accepted as an article of unquestioning faith. 
But clear evidence exists that certain fishes do produce sounds of 
very definite character. Amongst those large-headed fishes the 
Gurnards, two, named the ‘Piper’ and ‘Cuckoo’ species, are so 
named from the notes they emit on being taken from the water. 
These sounds are due to the muscular movements of the ‘ swim- 
ming bladder’ of the fish, and are said to range over nearly an 
octave. Certain male fishes of the genus Ophidium are known 
to produce sounds by means of a curious chain of bones connected 
to the air-bladder by muscles; and the Maigres or Umbrinas 
(Sciena aquila), one of the best known of Mediterranean fishes, 
are, perhaps, more celebrated for their accomplishments in the 
way of producing a drumming noise than in any other respect. 
Some authorities have declared that the Maigres produce flute- 
like notes, and the sounds are said to be audible in twenty 
fathoms of water. The male fishes alone make these noises, and 
Kingsley has recorded that the. fishermen of Rochelle find it 
possible to take them without bait, by means of a skilful imita- 
tion of the noise. The Drumfish (Pogonias) of North American 
coasts obtains its name from the loud and persistent noises it 
makes, and certain other fishes, belonging to different species, 
imitate the latter fish in this respect. ‘To this fish (P. chromis), 
says Dr. Giinther in his recent work on ‘ Fishes,’ ‘ more especially 
is given the name of “ Drum,” from the extraordinary sounds which 
are produced by it and other allied Scicenoids. These sounds are 
better expressed by the word drumming than by any other, and 
are frequently noticed by persons in vessels lying at anchor on the 
coasts of the United States, where those fishes abound.’ ‘ It is still 
a matter of uncertainty, adds Dr. Giinther, ‘ by what means the 
“Drum” produces the sound. Some naturalists believe that it is 
caused by the clapping together of the pharyngeal teeth, which 
are very large molar teeth. However, if it be true that the 
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sounds are accompanied by a tremulous motion of the vessel, it 
seems more probable that they are produced by the fishes beating 
their tails against the bottom of the vessel in order to get rid of 
the parasites with which that part of their body is infested.’ 
Dr. Giinther’s explanation of the production of the noise of the 
Pogonias necessarily destroys any connection between that sound 
and the mating instincts of these fishes. But in other cases, from 
the almost universal absence of the sound-producing power in the 
female fishes, we are forced to conclude that the faculty in question 
is used and designed as a means of attracting the latter to their 
mates. 
Perched on a comfortable log of wood is a frog, surveying 
nature with the placid stare of contentment which as a rule 
amphibians preserve under the most trying circumstances of 
life. I know that Mr. Rana Temporaria (as he is designated in 
scientific circles) possesses a voice, but that he elects to let him- 
self be heard, as a rule, only when it suits himself. You may 
get round your frog, however, by an ingenious physiological trick, 
much resembling the act of an unknown benefactor who knows 
you are bound to laugh when he tickles you under the arms. Did 
you ever hear of Goltz’s experiment of the ‘Quak-versuch’? No: 
then suppose that Mr. R. Temporaria Clammyskin, as he sits be- 
fore you, could be deprived of the front lobes of his brain. The 
mechanism of the experiment is simple in the extreme. Draw 
your finger gently down the middle of his back, and when you 
touch a given part of Clammyskin’s surface, the frog, minus the 
front lobes, will croak. He will not croak unless you stroke his 
back: but regularly, as if you touched the ‘ croaking-stop,’ in the 
amphibian organ, he will emit his single note, whenever your 
finger arrives at the stated spot. There is much that is obscure 
here, but the rationale of the inscrutable croak is at least clear. 
It is produced by an order of the part of the brain which governs 
the vocal organs of Clammyskin, and which part is stimulated 
unerringly and unvaryingly by the outward stimulus supplied by 
the touch of the finger. But when possessing his front lobes, the 
frog may still be made to croak by the application of gentle 
stimulus to his back, whilst naturally the male frogs are given to 
croak incessantly at the time of egg-deposition. The male voice 
asserts itself in a very marked manner over that of the female 
frogs, and in the scientific version of 
A frog he would a-wooing go, 

the croak counts for much, both as a sign of attractiveness in the 
wooer, and of his progress in his suit. When we have attained 
to such heights in the science of mind as may entitle the scientist 
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of the future to write the ‘Comparative Psychology of the Frog’s 
Wooing,’ and of the Clammyskin tribe in general, the language 
of the croak may prove to be more diverse and eloquent than we 
may now suppose to be possible. There can be no doubt, even in 
the present state of our knowledge, of the overwhelmingly power- 
ful nature of the oratory prevalent in our ponds and ditches in 
the months of early spring. 

Vocalisation of the highest types now awaits a brief review; 
and perchance, by way of introduction, you may not object to be 
reminded of the nature of the vocal organs and of that curious 
machinery wherewith the mind finds outward expression in so 
many and varied ways. Everyone knows that voice comes from a 
region situated somewhere near ‘ Adam’s Apple.’ To be sure, this 
is no very definite way of expressing the anatomy of the organ of 
voice, but it serves the purpose of localising the faculty, at any 
rate. The human ‘ larynx’ or voice-organ, to be brief, exists at 
the top of the wind-pipe, as a kind of gristly box, composed of 
elastic and movable cartilages of which ‘ Adam’s apple’ is both a 
prominent and important example. This gristly box is placed in 
the direct track of the air-currents passing to and from the lungs. 
Its entrance is guarded above by a little lid (the epiglottis) which 
prevents food-particles from ‘ going the wrong way.’ Inside the 
box are two folds of mucous membrane, named the true vocal 
cords; other two folds (the false vocal cords) also exist, but 
the latter do not aidin the production of voice. By the varying 
alterations and degrees of tension produced upon these cords by 
means of special muscles, and primarily through the outward 
passage of air-currents from the lungs, voice and its variations 
are produced. 

Such is an outline of a lesson in elementary physiology which 
may be more fully learned, to the advantage of all herein con- 
cerned, from a shilling primer such as we may see—thanks to the 
advance of true culture—in use in very many of our secondary 
schools. The vocal organs of birds are constructed on a type 
essentially similar to that of man; but were we to apply to a 
primer of zoology for further information concerning the bird- 
class and its voice-organs, we should be told that birds actually 
possess two such organs—one situated as man’s is placed, at the 
top of the windpipe, and one at the’ root of the windpipe, just 
before that tube divides into two to supply the lungs with air. 
Thus birds have an upper larynx and a lower larynx; and it is the 
latter which is the true organ of voice. Of all points in the his- 
tory of birds, none is more surprising than the extreme variations 
in their song. A warbler has just finished its trill, witha burst of 
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sweet melody that makes me long for a repetition of the song; 
the memory of the skylark’s chaunt is ever-present with us as a 
morning hymn; and the night closes with a varied concert from 
the wooded grove in front of the house. The notes of the ducks 
bring before us another phase of bird-voice, the sharp pan cry 
of the peacock resounds in our ears, and the clang of the swan 
reminds us of the harsh and discordant as well as the sweeter lays 
of bird-life. ‘* Why do birds sing?’ asked the naturalists of old, 
and each supplied a different answer to the query. Says Montagu, 
the ‘ business’ of the male song birds ‘is to perch on some con- 
spicuous spot, breathing out their full and amorous notes, which 
by instinct the female knows, and repairs to the spot to choose her 
mate.’ Once more the love-song theory appears to view, and finds 
its support in facts. Bechstein, careful observer and enthusiastic 
ornithologist, tells us that finches and canaries will choose the best 
singer as a mate; and the lady-nightingales are known to place 
the same high estimate on a fine flow of song. Then comes the 
‘rivalry and emulation’ theory, founded, to my way of thinking, 
upon the too lax notion that birds are bound to imitate the feel- 
ings of humanity, and which declares that birds sing for the sake 
of vanquishing their fellows, and that in every wood an ‘ Eistedd- 
fod’ is held, with its exhibition of vainglory, jealousy, and 
emulation in the musical art. But emulation, if it exist, may be 
a part of the ordinary business of courtship, as one has every 
reason to believe it forms no small part of the phenomena of love- 
making in higher life, and the theory of rivalry in song may 
thus be included in the larger theory that birds sing because they 
mate, and mate because they sing. 

Another important consideration remains to be noticed. It is 
a curious fact that the bird-songsters are all of the smallest size. 
Rarely, if ever, do we hear a melodious voice in a large bird; the 
Australian Menuras, or lyre-birds—so named from the shape of 
the tail-feathers—birds which may attain the size of a small turkey 
—hbeing the most notable exception to the general rule above- 
mentioned. Then, too, we shall find that the songs of birds 
may and do improve by culture. Sparrows will learn in time to 
sing most melodiously ; and of course there is no end to the list 
of tunes or sounds a mocking-bird may acquire. In addition to 
true song, some birds may, as Darwin has it, practise ‘ instrumental 
music.’ The turkeys ‘make a joyful noise’ in their own fashion 
by scraping their wings on the ground, and the snipes, and grouse, 
‘drum’ with their wings, as also do the male goatsuckers or 
‘nightjars.’ 

Our study draws to a close. I promised at the outset that it 
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could be nothing better than sketchy in its nature, and it has 
been an easy matter to fulfil a promise of the kind in question. 
But outlines are preliminaries to complete pictures ; and ifI have 
neither the courage nor the temerity to fill in the sketch, I am 
well content to have perchance paved the way for a fuller considera- 
tion of the questions regarding the origin of songs with words and 
songs without words which contribute so much to our rational and 
natural enjoyment, and I will add instruction in the ways of living 
things likewise. 

The evening begins to draw nigh; and already the singers of 
the day are leaving their leafy orchestra, and flitting homewards 
to rest. 

That weird mammal the bat—vestige, as it seems to me, of 
the great flying Pterodactyls of the middle ages (of geology)—is 
abroad, looking after his interests in the way of gnats, moths, 
beetles, and such belated flies as may have innately determined 
that they ‘ won’t go home till morning,’ like certain rustic friends 
in the neighbourhood, who thus declare on leaving ‘ The Swan with 
Two Necks’ in the village—but of whom a chief peculiarity is that 
once home they won’t leave home for work when the morning 
comes, a fact explicable possibly on grounds connected with 
obscurity of the cerebral circulation. The bat sweeps round and 
round, but is no singer of mine, although it squeaks when caught. 
Possibly under training the bat, like the mouse, might ‘ sing,’ — 
and I heard a mouse sing sweetly behind a wainscot once 
upon atime. I hear a faint stirrage amongst the crows in the 
nests overhead; Mr. Crow possibly absorbing too much houseroom, 
and Mother Crow expostulating on behalf of herself and progeny. 
The beetles are out for the evening, and now and then a late 
dragonfly wheels and sweeps along, regardless of certain active 
birds with wide gapes that hover near like aerial spectres. I hear a 
frog croak now and then—by way of assurance, I presume, that the 
Clammyskin family ‘ never nods,’ but is invariably active and alive 
to the exigencies of life. The twilight deepens. There are 
sounds of stirring in the adjoining room. I hear my hostess play 
a prelude to a faveurite ballad. She plays charmingly, and sings 
well ; this last the highest expression of vocal development, and 
one which served doubtless in days gone by to captivate the heart of 
my friend the host, as in reverse order the cricket’s chirp enchants 
Miss Acheta, or as the sweet song of Mr. Nightingale tells of his 
love for the listening beauty. Very good. I shall wipe my pen. 
Now for ‘ songs with words.’ Good night. 

ANDREW WILSON. 
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X.— WENSLEYDALE. 


PART II. 
ASKRIGG, AYSGARTH, AND HAWES, 


Askrica@ is not so picturesquely placed as Leyburn is, but the 
town is more quaint, and it is a much better centre from which 
to explore Yoredale ; indeed, except Middleham and the village 
of Wensley, every point of interest can be as easily reached from 
Askrigg as from Leyburn. Most comfortable quarters can be had 
at the ‘ King’s Arms Hotel,’ kept by Mr. Mason, whose solicitude 
for the comfort of his guests, and also his reasonable charges, 
deserve all praise. One would not think from the exterior that 
the house was as roomy as it is; it was formerly occupied by a 
trainer of horses and was still larger. 

Wensleydale is narrower here than it is at Leyburn; lateral 
valleys of great beauty stretch out in the neighbourhood, and the 
hills, circling round, rise in lofty varied forms. Waterfalls are 
numerous, the scenery grows wilder and bolder; indeed, from just 
beyond Leyburn to Hawes, the country is full of surprises for the 
lover of picturesque scenery. 

Behind Askrigg is a lofty ridge crowned by Woodhall Moor, 
and beyond this is Whitfield Fell. In front across the river is 
Addleborough, and behind it on the left a huge hill called Stake 
Fell. It seemed to us that these hills are variously named, for 
occasionally we got contradictory titles to them. They are capital 
landmarks for finding the way on the moors round the old town of 
Askrigg. 

Askrigg is mentioned in Domesday Book, and is said to have 
had an ancient church. The present church only dates from the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and has been badly restored. On the 
south side of the choir is the chantry chapel of St. Anne, founded 
by James Metcalfe, of Nappa Hall, in the time of Edward IV., 
that masses might be said therein for his soul, and for the souls 
of ‘his father and mother, his sons and daughters and their pos- 
terity, Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, King Edward IV., and 
his consort Elizabeth, for his benefactors, and for the souls of all 
the faithful departed.’ 

Near the church was the bull-ring, and close by is the market 
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cross, and a very quaint grey stone building, with projecting 
wings and sculptured front—the family-house of William Thorn- 
ton, 1678. There is a Scripture quotation in Latin over the door, 
and between the wings is a broad balcony, from which no doubt 
the Thorntons and their guests witnessed the bull-baitings below. 
Close to the little town is the site of the ancient Abbey of Fors, 
and to reach this we were told to cross a meadow behind the 
church, and then to go along the road past the station till we 
heard the sound of a waterfall. A little way on, near a house 
which we learned was Colby Hall, we saw a beautiful little fall 
half hidden by the trees, and from this the Abbey of Fors, founded 
by Peter, the zealous monk of Savigny, took its namé. I have 
already told the result of Peter’s labours in the history of Jervaux 
Abbey ; and now we looked about for the Grange which contains 
traces of the original foundation. 

Presently there came along the road a bright-eyed, cheerful- 
looking man, dressed in his Sunday best and with a posy of wild- 
flowers in his button-hole. 

He came up to us and asked us what we were looking for in 
the kindly fashion which we have often noted in Yorkshiremen. 
He said we had ‘ come by t’ Grange,’ and opening a gate on the left 
took us across a couple of fields to an old barn. ‘ This is t’ 
Abbey,’ he said. We found a trefoil-headed window and a curious 
old room, which our guide told us was the Bell Chamber. He 
looked very solemn as he showed us this, and when ‘ve went back 
to the narrow stone passage into which the Bell Chamber opened, 
he said half to himself, ‘No one durst carry a light through 
here.’ 

‘ Why ?’ I asked. 

‘T’ light goes out,’ he said, looking sheepish— allus.’ 

There was clearly a mystery. We suggested that the draught 
—for the passage is open at both ends—put the light out ; but he 
looked very grave and shook his head. 

‘Have you ever tried to carry a light through the passage?’ 
was asked. 

* Noa—Ah’d be feared.’ 

Evidently the spirits of the monks are considered to haunt the 
place ; and it was strange to see how this big, strong fellow was 
affected by the local tradition; he was afraid of ghosts. Next 
minute he pointed over his shoulder. 

‘ There be sommat in yonder ’at puts out t’ light.’ 

Then he walked on in front; he had had enough of the old 
Abbey, and wished to be out in the sunshine again. 

A little way to the right, near a quaint high-peaked bridge 
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over the beek, he showed us where a quantity of bones had been 
found, during the railway excavation. It seems likely enough 
that this may have been the monks’ burial-place, but our guide 
said these were the bones of Scotchmen, and he added that they 
had been taken to Scotland for interment. 

In the days when the Abbey of Fors was founded, the great 





Mill-Gill Force. 


forest of Wensleydale stretched far beyond Askrigg, and was the 
resort of lawless and savage men. The ground must always have been 
strong, and the air is keener than it is at Leyburn; no wonder 
that John de Kyngeston, when he spied out the fertile beauty at 
the mouth of Yoredale, determined to build a new house for his 
brethren in the genial spot beside the river where Jervaux Abbey 
stands. We now crossed the road and climbed through some 
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fields to the top of the ridge, and from this we found our way to 
the foot of a lovely waterfall. This is Mill-Gill Force, a slender 
shining rill, broken some half-dozen times in its descent to the 
wild glen we had reached. Larches and birches, with more massive 
trees here and there, fling themselves forward as if trying to 
hide the graceful waterfall, while ferns peep out between the lime- 
stone blocks, and moss and wild-flowers give colour everywhere. 
Up above, the fall scarcely promises the vehemence with which it 
plunges into the dark pool below; there is a certain weirdness in 
the spot that adds to its interest, and we felt that Mill-Gill Force 
must surely possess a legend. When we left the fall we turned 
towards Askrigg, and soon reached the Mill beck, a charming little 
stream that sings merrily between an overshadowing wood on one 
side and a meadow on the other. A picturesque bridge and 
quaint stone stile lead over the beck into the meadow. The little 
stream, with many twists and turns, leads to the old mill, and at this 
point of the beck there were charming effects of light and shade 
when we reached it. All through the walk we had been admiring 
the surrounding hills; Penhill takes a new form here: when it 
can be seen, it is no longer the massive square-topped beacon we 
saw in front of Leyburn; and Addleborough has a curious broken 
summit, for here is a cairn. There was a British settlement on 
Addleborough ; and a Roman camp; Mr. Hardcastle says that this 
_ was the summer camp ; the winter one being on the Brough, a hill 
close to Bainbridge, a village on the Bain, which falls into the 
Yore, nearly opposite the site of Fors Abbey. 

We had been told that Bolton Castle was so near the station at 
Redmire that it was better to go there by train; but we found 
the road longer than we expected, and although Apedale Beck, 
which runs to the Yore through a charming little glen, makes a 
capital subject for an artist, the path through it is rough walking. 

Soon we saw the grim old castle frowning down on us from a 
spur of the lofty ridge which bounds this side of the dale. Before 
we reached the straggling grey cottages called Castle Bolton, the 
rain had begun, and by the time we reached the Castle it came 
down heavily. 

Bolton is a massive-looking fortress, an irregular square, almost 
equal on the north and south sides, but having the west side rather 
longer than the east. Originally there was a massive square tower 
at each corner; one of these has fallen—but, except for this ruined 
corner, the castle has been well preserved. Facing us was an 
arched doorway, the only entrance on the basement story, and 
close by it is another entrance up a long flight of steps; but as we 
could not find entrance by either of these doors, we went round to 
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the western side. Part of this is inhabited, and more than one 
entrance has been made, though originally there was only one at 
some height from the ground. Poor Queen Mary could have had 
little hope of escape from this strong fortress. From the top of 
the wall a projecting water-spout shot down volumes of water just 
over the flight of steps, and at first entrance seemed impossible ; 
however, we found that we could pass behind the torrent. The 
custodian was absent, and we had to stand shivering in the 
rain till a kind woman, who inhabits a gloomy room on this 
side the castle, asked us to come in and wait while the guide 
was sent for. The walls are so thick, and the windows so narrow, 
that it can never be really light within the dismal old place. 
When the guide showed us Queen Mary’s rooms, we saw that 
| the windows are wider; but it is difficult to believe that she 
could have ever been merry at Bolton. She could not see a 
glimpse of the river from her windows, and one of them looks into | 
the dismal courtyard. Her rooms are in the south-west tower, 
and probably she was allowed access to the battlements of this 
tower, which is said to command a fine view of Wensleydale. When 
we went up there we had a grand view of the lightning, but the 
driving rain soon sent us down again; the thunder rolled round | 
the old place, and seemed as if it would shatter the black walls 
which have defied it for so many generations. There has been a 
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fine hall in the castle, and a chapel, sometimes called a kitchen ; 
but although there were very many apartments, more than half of 
Mary’s forty retainers seem to have been quartered in the village. 
The queen’s windows can be seen from the exterior of the 
castle, they come next to the arched windows of the chapel 
with which they communicated. Besides the great square corner 
towers there is a small projecting tower in the middle of the north 
and south fronts. | 
In spite of its good preservation and the romance that Queen 
Mary’s residence flings over it, Bolton did not interest us as 
Middleham had done. There is no central figure connected with 
its past like that of the splendid King-Maker ; the Scropes were | 
turbulent and warlike, famous in their Scotch forays when they 
kept the marches as Lord Wardens ; but it is impossible to feel the 
same interest in either them or Queen Mary that one feels in 
Richard Neville of Middleham. It was at Bolton, however, that 
Mary corresponded with her victim Norfolk, by favour of his sister, 
Lady Scrope, and she was at Bolton when the famous Commission 
of Inquiry opened its sittings at York. Here she must have learned 
from the Bishop of Ross that although Murray had not yet brought 
forward the casket letters publicly, yet they had been privately seen 
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by some of the commissioners, and copies had actually been sent 
to Mary of the evidence that was only waiting to be brought for- 
ward against her. How horrible the suspense must have been to 
her within this old gloomy prison! The Conference began Octo- 
ber the 2nd in York, then was transferred to Westminster, thence to 
Hampton Court; but not till December did Murray produce the 
letters which, whether forged or not, so alienated the minds of 
men from the captive queen. 

The rain continued to pour down with such violence that we 
inquired if any vehicle could be hired in the village. 

‘Oh, yes; Mr. White, t’ booterman in t’ village, hev a trap.’ 

When ‘t’ trap’ arrived we were glad to crouch on the hay 
at the bottom of Mr. White’s cart and make a tent of our 
umbrellas as we jolted down the rough road and plashed through 
stony Apedale Beck on our way to the station. No wonder that 
we have a gloomy memory of Bolton Castle. 

But the storm cleared the weather. Next day we had glorious 
sunshine, and we went to Carperby, a quaint, straggling village of 
grey stone houses, placed so high on the moor that it looks down 
on Aysgarth. Mr. Thomas Willis, the owner of the land on 
which is the famous waterfall, was very kind. He received us 
most hospitably, and then took us across his meadows, gay with 
spring flowers and frolicking lambs, to a knoll above the fall, 
whence he pointed out much of the surrounding country. 
Although the Yore was dashing along below us, we could not yet 
see the falls. 

We saw Aysgarth Church across the river, but, even if we 
had not been warned that this most interesting building has been 
rebuilt rather than restored, we could have made a good guess 
at it. Beyond Aysgarth Church is Thoralby. Eastward we were 
shown asort of Grecian summer-house, which commands a fine view 
of the fall, and in the woods which surround it are the ruins of an 
ancient chapel of the Knights of St. John. Apparently no legend 
has been handed down relating to this ruin, except that the 
place is called Temple; but Mr. Hardcastle, in his account of 
Wensleydale, says that ‘the Knights Templars once had a precep- 
tory and lands on Penhill, and these would be transferred to ~” 
Knights of St. John when the Templars were suppressed in 1313” 
he also says that ‘when the chapel was dug out, the seensine 
of other buildings were discovered, containing spurs, horsebits, 
and fragments of armour, all betokening an ancient knightly 
station.’ 

On our right lay Addleborough, and another hill called 
Bishopdale Gavel; facing us was Bishopdale, running towards 
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Waldendale. Some of these old names call up the memory of the 
Danes. Our kind guide told us that Swynythwaite and Thoresby 
lay behind Temple ; he told us too that beyond Addleborough was 
Raydale, in which lies the far-famed lake called Semerwater. 

The legend has been often told, but still it seems too essen- 
tial a feature of Wensleydale to omit narrating it here. There is 
a legend very like it in Brittany. 

Centuries ago—before the birth of our Saviour, and soon after 
the Romans set foot in Britain—there was a large and thriving 
town on the site of Semerwater, beside what was then a little 
winding stream. The inhabitants of this town were wealthy but 
hard-hearted, and when one day a poor, ragged old man came into 
it and asked at their doors for food, he was sent from one house to 
another, and at last, spite of his white hair and miserable starved 
looks, he was told to depart. Sorrowfully he left the town behind 
him; but at a little cottage just beyond it he was asked to come 
in, and there was hospitably entertained. 

Next morning he rose early, took leave of his kind hosts, and 
then began to climb one of the green hills that now surround the 
lake. When he reached the top he pointed to the city, and cried 
out— 

‘ Semerwater rise, Semerwater sink, 
And swallow all the town 


Save yon li’le house, 
Where they gave me meat and drink!’ 


Then came the shock of an earthquake, the ground opened, 
the water rose higher and higher and spread over the land till it 
covered more than a hundred acres; but the proud city was never 
seen again, its only vestige was the little wayside cottage where 
the hungry beggar had been fed andsheltered. Sometimes in the 
gloom of evening a fisherman on the lake has had a sudden vision 
of the spires and roofs of the submerged city; but the vision is 
rare. 

The river Bain flows on from Semerwater to join the Yore, 
and near its mouth is Bainbridge. This Bainbridge, or Bainbrigg, 
must have been in the heart of the forest, for here it was custo- 
mary to blow the Forest Horn every night at ten o’clock from the 
end of September till Shrovetide, to guide wandering travellers. 
Mr. Hardcastle says there was still, in 1864, a village hornblower 
at Bainbridge. 

Several lofty hills were pointed out to us while we stood 
on the knoll, but we were anxious to see the falls, and, following 
Mr. Willis down a little descent, the scene burst suddenly upon 
us. Shallow limestone ledges stretch quite across the broad river, 
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and down these the water tumbles, seething, boiling, churning itself 
into tawny fury, whirling round and round in eddies—now seeming 
to fight in the pools it has worn in the huge irregular slabs of lime- 
stone that pave the river, and sending up white dazzling spray, 
with a bellowing roar of strength, as it falls heavily over yet 
another ledge. We heard that we were peculiarly fortunate: for 


Ts 


Aysgarth Upper Force, 


the rain of the last few days had greatly increased the volume of 
the Force, which does not always reach across from one wooded 
bank to the other, as it did when we saw it; certainly its volume 
and grandeur went far beyond our expectations. The banks are 
highly picturesque, but the grandeur of the waterfall rivets the 
eye with a fascination that made us unwilling to leave it. We 
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heard that in dry weather it is possible to go on beside it to the 
other fall above. Mr. Willis took us round there by the fields. 
This fall is very interesting, but less impressive than the first one. 
Then we went on to the hill, and through the arch of the ivy- 
covered bridge saw the upper fall—a most lovely sight. It makes 
a charming picture, framed in by the ivy-wreathed arch—trees 
tower over the waterfall and overhang the sides of the wild, stony 
glen, with the rushing torrent in its midst. Close by is Bare Park, 
formerly a possession of the Metcalfes, who seem to have been once 
a powerful family in Wensleydale. The present owner of Bare 
Park has staunchly resisted the attempt of a railway company 
who wish to bring yet another line of rails through this beautiful 
region. Carperby seemed to us one of the healthiest spots in the 
dale, and we were told that comfortable lodgings could be had in 
the village. 

We had intended to visit West Burton, a pretty and quaint 
village in Bishopdale, but the uncertain weather obliged us to 
give up this and many other points of interest in this part of 
Yorkshire. 

Swaledale is easily reached either from Askrigg or Hawes ; but 
it must be visited in fine weather, as its best points can only be 
seen by walking. We heard much of a walk to Hawes by Muker 
Pass, and the curious pits called the Butter-tubs. Muker Pass 
seems to command about the finest scenery in Yorkshire. The 
top of the pass between Askrigg and Reeth also commands a fine 
view of the surrounding hills. Bold, rugged scars, waterfalls, 
lofty hills, and rushing streams give constant variety ; one scarcely 
loses the roar of one fall before one hears the distant murmur of 
another—and in the case of Whitfield Gill this makes itself heard 
long before the fall itself comes in sight; indeed, it lies so far 
away from the track that we were advised to take a guide across 
the steep pathless hills. The first part of the walk took us past the 
mill served by the lovely little beck that feeds both this and Mill 
Gill Force, and then we began to mount the hill on the right. 

It was a very fatiguing climb up ‘ Dismal’ Hill, as we thought 
the boy who was guiding us called it—he reproved us for speaking of 
Addleborough, and told us it was Addlebruff when we stopped to 
admire the view of the hills all round us, for when we reached the 
top of the ridge they seemed to tower above us as if we had not been 
climbing for more than half an hour. Then we went on for another 
half-hour over more level ground, and very soon heard the murmur 
of the fall. Till now the country had been open, and we fancied 
how bitterly cold it must be in winter; but on before us was a 
wood, aud after a while, the noise of the fall making itself more 
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and more distinct, we left the road and began to descend through 
this wood to the head of the Force. The ground was very steep and 
slippery, and when at last we came in sight of the wild glen our 
guide cautioned us not to tread near the edge of the path lest 
it should break away. Before us in the wood was a quiet-looking 
beck, but as this fell over the edge of the semicircle of rock, 
screened with slender bushes, the water fell straight down into a 
foaming pool, a height of more than forty feet below us, with a roar 
that was deafening. The glen below is lovely, narrower than that at 
Mill Gill, and, if possible, wilder ; but although the height of the 
fall is less here, for at Mill Gill the water falls sixty-nine feet, 
Whitfell is the most impressive. It is so intensely solitary, lost 
in the wood; through the opening at the end of the long 
wooded glen, the grand hills appear with stormclouds resting on 
them—and, close by us, the water falling in one powerful un- 
broken column into the dark rock-girt pool. It is difficult to 
realise that this quiet beck above, taking its way so merrily through 
the wood, is the parent of both Whitfell and Mill Gill Forces, or 
Fors, according to their ancient titles. We came home by a 
shorter and easier road, very glad to escape the descent of 
Dismond. 

Nappa Hall, the old manor-house of the Metcalfes, is within 
an easy walk of Askrigg, just below the same lofty ridge called 
Woodhall Moor, which forms a background to this quaint little 
grey town among the hills. 

Nappa is a picturesque dwelling of the fifteenth century, with 
a large castellated tower at one end, and asmaller one at the angle 
where a small wing projects from the face of the building. Out- 
side it is in excellent preservation, and its pearly grey stones 
are partly clad in foliage. We were fortunate in seeing the 
house under the guidance of the last lineal representative of 
the Metcalfes of that ilk. It is a pity that so very interesting a 
specimen of old English domestic architecture should now be 
possessed by strangers. 

We entered through an arched doorway into a vestibule. On 
the left is the Great Hall, a fine room, though shorn of much 
of its interest. Beyond is another handsome room, now used as 
a kitchen, and here is a newel staircase leading into what have 
been three rooms in the large tower. I say have been, for they 
have been ruthlessly mutilated, the solid black oak joists having 
been wrenched away from the beams by order of the present 
owner. Every bit of the oak panelling, and the ancient furniture 
which had for generations formed a part of the old house, has 
also been removed. Among these spoils was a carved bedstead, 
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slept in by Queen Mary when, during her imprisonment at Bolton, 
she was permitted to spend two nights at Nappa as the guest of 
Sir Christopher Metcalfe. She left behind her a pair of hawking 
gloves ; these, however, are now in the possessionof Mr. Barwick of 
Low Hall, Leeds. 
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The spirit of Queen Mary is said to visit Nappa. I give the 
account of her appearance to a lady who was staying at Nappa in 
1878 :—*I was in the hall,’ she writes, ‘ playing hide-and-seek with 
the farmer’s little girl, a child about four years old. The hall was 
dimly lighted by a fire and by the light from a candle in a room in 
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the east tower. While at play some one entered the hall trom the 
lower end, and walked towards the dais. Thinking it was the 
farmer’s wife, I ran after her, and was going to touch her when 
she turned round, and I saw her face; it was very lovely. Her 
dress seemed to be of black velvet. After looking at me fora 
moment, she went on and disappeared through the door leading 
to the winding stone staircase in the angle turret of the west 
tower. Her face, figure, and general appearance reminded me of 
portraits of Mary, Queen of Scots.’ 

At the time of this vision, the bedstead slept in by Mary was 
still at Nappa. There is also a haunted bedchamber at the eastern 
end of the house. We went up there; and certainly the room has 
not a cheering aspect: the walls are panelled and painted a dull 
green, and one or two of these panels open and reveal closets within 
them. The wife of the farmer who now tenants Nappa laughed, 
however, as she showed them, and said she never saw any ghosts. 
Behind, a green hill covered with wild-flowers rises steeply: this 
is said to have given its name to the house, Nappa signifying 
‘hill of flowers.’ The house is small, and the outside walls, win- 
dows, &c., are nearly perfect, so that, if the interior had not been 
disgracefully plundered, there would not be much difficulty in 
restoring the hall to a semblance of its former state; the newel 
staircase is perfect, and a very fine specimen—one almost wonders 
that it has been spared in the work of spoliation. 

We had been told that the scenery round Hawes was less 
interesting than the rest of Wensleydale; but its first aspect is 
delightful. The dale broadens here, there is wider space between 
the hills; but there are so many to be seen in one view, that the 
position of the little town, seated on a green knoll, surrounded by 
trees, among these bare bleak hills, is most picturesque—a study 
for a landscape painter. The town, however, is not attractive on 
nearer inspection ; and, without lingering, we followed the course 
of the Yore for some distance, and then took our way across some 
fields on the left through one of the singular openings in the stone 
wall common to this part of Yorkshire—openings which are some- 
times so narrow that no very stout person could squeeze through them. 
The river had lost much of its beauty here. Spite of the recent 
rains, it was in places more than half choked with stones and gravel, 
sometimes dwindling to a little puny brook on one side of its wide 
bed. For some distance our way lay up hill, though the country 
seemed to tower above us, one huge hill rising behind another ; 
but at last we reached the top of a ridge, and looking down into 
Fossdale we saw a village lying below us, while a dull roar warned 
ts that we were approaching the famous Hardraw Force. 
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We were directed to a small public-house, where a civil womai 
gave us a key and told us to keep ‘across t’ fields’ till we reached 
the gate. The way was longer than we expected. Before us was 
a wood, and from this came an ever-increasing roar, like that of 
some wild beast. Presently we reached the gate and found our- 
selves in a charming valley, with steep green hills on each side 
partially wooded and sometimes grassed, with huge blocks of 
grey limestone protruding bare shoulders through the turf. The 
roar increased, but we saw no trace of a waterfall as we followed 
the path beside the beck. It fretted and foamed over the huge 
blocks which had fallen from above and almost choked its passage ; 
we saw more than one point at which it would have been easy to 
cross the stream on these blocks. In some places they had been 
checked in their descent, and formed a picturesque group beside 
the pathway covered with brambles and wild flowers. The path 
mounted to some height above the river, and now, as it took a 
leftward curve, we expected a sudden view of the Force. But no; 
only the hidden roar became so distinct that we felt it must be 
close by. The glen narrowed, becoming more and more wild and 
interesting ; then all at once we came to a slippery descent ; on our 
left was a flight of rugged stone steps cut in the side of the steep 
rock. But instead of climbing these, we followed the slippery 
descent. A few steps brought us in view of the Force, an un- 
broken fall of ninety-nine feet precipitated over a narrow lime- 
stone edge into a dark pool below. Behind it the cliff has been 
worn away into a sort of amphitheatre, and following the slippery 
path we soon stood beneath the waterfall. From this point one sees 
the rock-strewn glen, with its winding beck, through the prism-hued 
veil of falling water. The colour of the rock under which we stood is 
wonderful and most varied; the huge horizontal layers are veined 
with every shade of green and rust by the ferns and mosses that peep 
from the crevices, and great spots of golden lichen give a glory to the 
rest. Then we came out from behind the fall and climbed the steps 
which lead to the top of the cliff. Here we saw the Gill flowing 
quietly along over huge slabs of limestone marble; just a few 
yards, however, before it reaches the edge of the cliff, it has a slight 
fall over some blocks of grey marble, and then rushes on to its 
leap over the cliff itself. 

We heard that in winter this fall, like some of the smaller . 
Forces, becomes one huge icicle, the water flowing through the 
frozen tube. 

We much regretted that we had no time to go on to Cotter 
Force in the adjoining dale. On our way back to Hawes we met 
a man who pointed out to us Shunner Fell and Stag Fell, and 
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some others of the huge hills at this end of Wensleydale. Beyond 
Hawes, across the Yore, is Mossdale and its waterfall; and then 
following the road from Moorcock Inn beyond Shaw Paddock, a 
very wild tract of country is reached: Mallerstang comes in 
view, and Wild Boar Fell; near is the famous Hell-Gill and the 
Devil’s Bridge, over which Dick Turpin is said to have sprung 
Black Bess when pursued by the Westmoreland constables—for this 
weird chasm divides Westmoreland from Yorkshire—and once over 
the border Dick knew that he was safe. Still farther north is a 
mountain spring, said to be the source of the beautiful river 
Yore. 

On the moors between Askrigg and Hawes, near Lithersque, 
are some curious grottoes in the rock, full of stalactites. These 
eaves are called Maze-holes. 

KATHARINE §. MACQUOID, 


(To be continued.) 
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Heart and Acience, 


A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME, 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 


Cuarter XI. 


On entering the Zoological Gardens, Ovid turned at once to the 
right, leading Carmina to the aviaries, so that she might begin 
by seeing the birds. Miss Minerva, with Maria in dutiful attend- 
ance, followed them. ‘Teresa kept at a little distance behind ; 
and Zo took her own erratic course, now attaching herself to one 
member of the little party, and now to another. 

When they reached the aviaries, the order of march became 
confused ; differences in the birds made their appeal to differences 
in the taste of the visitors. Insatiably eager for useful information, 
that prize-pupil Maria held her governess captive at one cage; 
while Zo darted away towards another, out of reach of discipline, and 
good Teresa volunteered to bring her back. For a minute, Ovid 
and his cousin were left alone. He might have taken a lover’s 
advantage even of that small opportunity. But Carmina had 
something to say to him—and Carmina spoke first. 

‘Has Miss Minerva been your mother’s governess for a long 
time ?’ she inquired. 

‘For some years,’ Ovid replied. ‘ Will you let me put a 
question on my side? Why do you ask?’ 

Carmina hesitated—and answered in a whisper, ‘ She looks ill- 
tempered.’ 

‘She is ill-tempered,’ Ovid confessed. ‘I suspect,’ he added 
with a smile, ‘ you don’t like Miss Minerva.’ 

Carmina attempted no denial; her excuse was a woman’s 
excuse all over: ‘She doesn’t like me.’ 

‘How do you know ?’ 

‘I have been looking at her. Does she beat the children ?’ 

‘My dear Carmina! do you think she would be my mother’s 
governess if she treated the children in that way? Besides, Miss 
Minerva is too well-bred a woman to degrade herself by acts of 
violence. Family misfortunes have very materially lowered her 
position in the world.’ 
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He was reminded, as he said those words, of the time when 
Miss Minerva had entered on her present employment, and when 
she had been the object of some little curiosity on his own part. 
Mrs. Gallilee’s answer, when he once asked why she kept such an 
irritable woman in the house, had been entirely satisfactory, so far 
as she herself was concerned: ‘ Miss Minerva is remarkably well in- 
formed, and I get her cheap.’ Exactly like his mother! But it left 
Miss Minerva’s motives involved in utter obscurity. Why had 
this highly cultivated woman accepted an inadequate reward for 
her services, for years together? Why—to take the event of that 
morning as another example—after plainly showing her temper to 
her employer, had she been so ready to submit to a suddenly 
decreed holiday, which disarranged her whole course of lessons for 
the week? Little did Ovid think that the one reconciling influ- 
ence which adjusted these contradictions, and set at rest every 
doubt that grew out of them, was to be found in himself. Even 
the humiliation of watching him in his mother’s interest, and of 
witnessing his devotion to another woman, was a sacrifice which 
Miss Minerva could endure for the one inestimable privilege of 
being in Ovid’s company. 

Before Carmina could ask any more questions a shrill voice, at 
its highest pitch of excitement, called her away. Zo had just dis- 
covered the most amusing bird in the Gardens—the low comedian 
of the feathered race—otherwise known as the Piping Crow. 

Carmina hurried to the cage as if she had been a child her- 
self. Seeing Ovid left alone, the governess seized her chance of 
speaking to him. The first words that passed her lips told their 
own story. While Carmina had been studying Miss Minerva, Miss 

Minerva had been studying Carmina. Already, the same instinc- 
_ tive sense of rivalry had associated on a common ground of feeling 
the two most dissimilar women that ever breathed the breath of life. 

‘Does your cousin know much about birds?’ Miss Minerva 
began. 

The opinion which declares that vanity is a failing peculiar to 
the sex is a slander on women. All the world over, there are 
more vain men in it than vain women. If Ovid had not been one 
of the exceptions to a general rule among men, or even if his 
experience of the natures of women had been a little less limited, 
he too might have discovered Miss Minerva’s secret. Even her 
capacity for self-control failed, at the moment when she took Car 
mina’s place. Those stony black eyes,so hard and cold when they 
looked at anyone else—flamed with an all-devouring sense of pos- 
session when they first rested on Ovid. ‘He’s mine. For one 
golden moment he’s mine!’ They spoke—and, suddenly, the 
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every-day blind was drawn down again; there was nobody present 
but a well-bred woman, talking with delicately implied deference 
to a distinguished man. 

‘So far, we have not spoken of the birds,’ Ovid innocently 
answered. 

‘And yet you seemed to be both looking at them!’ She at 
once covered this unwary outbreak of jealousy under an impervious 
surface of compliment. ‘Miss Carmina is not perhaps exactly 
pretty, but she is a singularly interesting girl.’ 

Ovid cordially (too cordially) agreed. Miss Minerva had pre- 
sented her better self to him under a most agreeable aspect. She 
tried—struggled—fought with herself—to preserve appearances. 
The demon in her got possession again of her tongue. ‘Do you 
find the young lady intelligent?’ she inquired. 

‘ Certainly !’ 

Only one word—spoken perhaps a little sharply. The miser- 
able woman shrank under it. ‘An idle question on my part,’ she 
said, with the pathetic humility that tries to be cheerful. ‘ And 
another warning, Mr. Vere, never to judge by appearances.’ She 
looked at him, and returned to the children. 

Ovid’s eyes followed her compassionately. ‘ Poor wretch!’ he 
- thought. ‘What an infernal temper, and how hard she tries to 
control it!’ He joined Carmina, with a new delight in being near 
her again. Zo was still in ecstasies over the Piping Crow. ‘Oh, 
the jolly little chap! Look how he cocks his head! He mocks me 
when I whistle! Buy him!’ cried Zo, tugging at Ovid’s coat tails 
in the excitement that possessed her, ‘ buy him, and let me take 
him home with me!’ 

Some visitors within hearing began to laugh. Miss Minerva 
opened her lips; Maria opened her lips. To the astonishment of 
both of them the coming rebuke proved to be needless. 

A sudden transformation to silence and docility had made a 
new creature of Zo before they could speak—and Ovid had uncon- 
sciously worked the miracle. For the.first time in the child’s ex- 
perience he had suffered his coat tails to be pulled without imme- 
diately attending to her. Whom was he lookingat? It was only 
too easy to see that Carmina had got him all to herself. The 
jealous little heart swelled in Zo’s bosom. In silent perplexity 
she kept watch on the friend who had never disappointed her 
before. Little by little, her slow intelligence began to realise the 
discovery of something in his face, which made him look hand- 
somer than ever, and which she had never seen in it yet. They 
all left the aviaries, and turned to the railed paddocks in which 
the larger birds were assembled. And still Zo followed so quietly, 
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so silently, that her elder sister—threatened with a rival in good 
behaviour—looked at her in undisguised alarm. 

Incited by Maria (who felt the necessity of vindicating her 
character), Miss Minerva began a dissertation on cranes, suggested 
by the birds with the brittle-looking legs hopping up to her in 
expectation of something to eat. Ovid was absorbed in attending 
to his cousin; he had provided himself with some bread, and was 
helping Carmina to feed the birds. But one person noticed Zo, 
now that her strange lapse into good behaviour had lost the charm 
of novelty. Old Teresa watched her. There was something 
plainly troubling the child in secret: she had a mind to know 
what it might be. 

Zo approached Ovid again, determined to understand the 
change in him if perseverance could do it. He was talking so 
confidentially to Carmina, that he almost whispered in her ear. 
Zo eyed him, without daring to touch his coat tails again. Miss 
Minerva tried hard to go on composedly with the dissertation on 
cranes. ‘ Flocks of these birds, Maria, pass periodically. over the 
southern and central countries of Europe’ Her breath failed 
her, as she looked at Ovid: she could say no more. Zo stopped 
those maddening confidences; Zo, in desperate want of informa- 
tion, tugged boldly at Carmina’s skirts this time. 

The young girl turned round directly. ‘ What is it, dear ?’ 

With big tears of indignation rising in her eyes, Zo pointed to 
Ovid. ‘I say!’ she whispered, ‘is he going to buy the Piping 
Crow for you ?’ 

To Zo’s discomfiture, they both laughed. She dried her eyes 
with her fists, and waited doggedly for an answer. Carmina set 
the child’s mind at ease very prettily and kindly; and Ovid added 
the pacifying influence of a familiar pat on her cheek. Noticed at 
last, and satisfied that the bird was not to be bought for anybody, 
Zo’s sense of injury was appeased ; her jealousy melted away as 
the next result. After a portentous knitting of the eyebrows 
which betokened mental exertion, she suddenly took Carmina into 
her confidence. 

‘Don’t tell Ovid, she began. ‘I saw another man look like 
him?’ 

‘When, dear ?’ Carmina asked—meaning, at what past date. 

*When his face was close to yours, Zo answered—meaning, 
under what present circumstances. 

Ovid, hearing this reply, knew his small sister well enough to 
foresee embarrassing results if he allowed the conversation to 
proceed. He took Carmina’s arm, and led her a little farther on, 

Miss Minerva obstinately followed them, with Maria in 
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attendance, still imperfectly enlightened on the migration of 
cranes. Zo looked round, in search of another audience. Teresa 
had been listening; she was present, waiting for events. Being 
herself what stupid people call ‘an oddity,’ her sympathies were 
attracted by this quaint child. In Teresa’s opinion, seeing the 
animals was very inferior, as an amusement, to exploring Zo’s 
mind. She produced a cake of chocolate, from a travelling bag 
which she carried with her everywhere. The cake was sweet, it 
was flavoured with vanilla, and it was offered to Zo, unembittered 

by advice not to be greedy and make herself ill. Staring hard at 

Teresa, she took an experimental bite. The wily duenna chose 

that propitious moment to present herself in the capacity of a new 

audience. 

‘Who was that other man you saw, who looked like Mr. Ovid?’ 
she asked ; speaking in the tone of serious equality which is always 
flattering to the self-esteem of children in intercourse with their 
elders. Zo was so proud of having her own talk reported by a 
grown-up stranger, that she even forgot the chocolate. ‘I wanted 
to say more than that,’ she announced. ‘ Would you like to hear 
the end of it?’ And this admirable foreign person answered, ‘I 
should very much like.’ 

Zo hesitated. To follow out its own little train of thought in 
words was no easy task to the immature mind which Miss Minerva 
had so mercilessly overworked. Led by kind Dame Nature (best 
of governesses !) Zo found her way out of the labyrinth by means 
of questions. ‘Do you know Joseph?’ she began. 

Teresa had heard the footman called by his name: she knew 
who Joseph was. 

‘Do you know Matilda ?’ Zo proceeded. 

Teresa had heard the housemaid called by her name: she knew 
who Matilda was. And, better still, she helped her little friend by 
a timely guess at what was coming, presented under the form of.a 
reminder. ‘ You saw Mr. Ovid’s face close to Carmina’s face,’ she 

said. 

Zo nodded furiously—the end of it was coming already. 

‘ And before that,’ Teresa went on, ‘ you saw Joseph’s face close 
to Matilda’s face.’ 

‘I saw Joseph kiss Matilda!’ Zo burst out, with a scream of 
triumph. ‘ Why doesn’t Ovid kiss Carmina?’ 

A deep bass voice, behind them, answered gravely: * Because 
the governess is in the way.’ And a big bamboo walking-stick 

pointed over their heads at Miss Minerva. Zo instantly recognised 
the stick, and took it into her own hands. 


Teresa turned—and found herself in the presence of a remark- 
able man. 
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CuarterR XII. 


In the first place, the stranger was almost tall enough to be 
shown as a giant; he towered to a stature of six feet six inches, 
English measure. If his immense bones had been properly covered 
with flesh, he would have presented the rare combination of fine 
proportions with great height. He was so miserably—it might 
almost be said, so hideously—thin that his enemies spoke of him 
as ‘the living skeleton.’ His massive forehead, his great gloomy 
gray eyes, his protuberant cheek bones, overhung a fleshless lower 
face naked of beard, whiskers, and moustache. His complexion 
added to the startling effect which his personal appearance pro- 
duced on strangers. It was of the true gipsy-brown, and, being 
darker in tone than his eyes, added remarkably to the weird look, 
the dismal thoughtful scrutiny, which it was his habit to fix on 
persons talking with him, no matter whether they were worthy 
of attention or not. His straight black hair hung as gracelessly 
on either side of his hollow face as the hair of an American Indian. 
His great dusky hands, never covered by gloves in the summer 
time, showed amber-coloured nails on bluntly pointed fingers, 
turned up at the tips. Those tips felt like satin when they 
touched you. When he wished to be careful, he could handle the 
frailest objects with the most exquisite delicacy. His dress was 
of the recklessly loose and easy kind. His long frock-coat 
descended below his knees; his flowing trousers were veritable 
bags; his lean and wrinkled throat turned about in a widely 
opened shirt-collar, unconfined by any sort of neck-tie. He had a 
theory that a head-dress should be solid enough to resist a chance 
blow—a fall from a horse, or the dropping of a loose brick from a 
house under repair. His hard-black hat, broad and curly at the 
brim, might have graced the head of a bishop, if it had not been 
secularised by a queer resemblance to the bell-shaped hat worn by 
dandies in the early years of the present century. In one word, 
he was, both in himself and in his dress, the sort of man whom 
no stranger is careless enough to pass without turning round for 
a second look. ‘Teresa, eyeing him with reluctant curiosity, drew 
back a step, and privately reviled him (in the secrecy of her own 
language) as an ugly beast! Even his name startled people by 
the outlandish sound of it. Those enemies who called him ‘the 
living skeleton’ said it revealed his gipsy origin. In medical 
and scientific circles he was well and widely known as—Doctor 
Benjulia. 

Zo ran away with his bamboo stick. After a passing look of 
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gloomy indifference at the duenna, he called to the child to come 
back. 

She obeyed him in an oddly indirect way, as if she had been 
returning against her will. At the same time she looked up in 
his face, with an absence of shyness which showed, like the 
snatching away of his stick, that she was familiarly acquainted 
with him, and accustomed to take liberties. And yet there was 
an expression of uneasy expectation in her round attentive eyes. 
‘Do you want it back again?’ she asked, offering the stick. 

‘Of course Ido. What would your mother say to me, if you 
tumbled over my big bamboo, and dashed out your brains on this 
hard gravel walk ?’ 

‘ Have you been to see Mamma?’ Zo asked. 

‘I have not been to see Mamma—but I know what she would 
say to me if you dashed out your brains, for all that.’ 

‘What would she say ?’ 

‘She would say—Doctor Benjulia, your name ought to be 
Herod.’ 

‘Who was Herod ?’ 

‘Herod was a Royal Jew, who killed little girls when they 
took away his walking stick. Come here, child. Shall I tickle 
you?’ 

‘I knew you'd say ‘that,’ Zo answered. 

When men in general thoroughly enjoy the pleasure of talk- 
ing nonsense to children, they can no more help smiling than 
they can help breathing. The doctor was an extraordinary exception 
to this rule: his grim face never relaxed—not even when Zo 
reminded him that one of his favourite recreations was tickling 
children. She obeyed him, with the curious appearance of 
reluctant submission showing itself once more. He put two of 
his soft big finger-tips on her spine, just below the back of her 
neck, and pressed on the place. Zo started and wriggled under 
his touch. He observed her with as serious an interest as if he 
had been conducting a medical experiment. ‘ That’s how you 
make our dog kick with his leg,’ said Zo, recalling her experience 
of the doctor in the society of the dog. ‘ How do you do it?’ 

‘I touch the Cervical Plexus,’ Doctor Benjulia answered, as 
gravely as ever. 

This attempt at mystifying the child failed completely. Zo 
considered the unknown tongue in which he had answered her as 
being equivalent to lessons. She declined to notice the Cervical 
Plexus, and returned to the little terrier at home. ‘ Do you think 
the dog likes it ?’ she asked. 

* Never mind the dog. Do you like it?’ 
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*T don’t know.’ 

Doctor Benjulia turned to Teresa. His gloomy gray eyes 
rested on her, as they might have rested on any inanimate object 
near him—on the railings that imprisoned the birds, or on the 
pipes that kept the monkey-house warm. ‘I have been playing 
the fool, ma’am, with this child, he said; ‘and I fear I have 
detained you. I beg your pardon.’ He pulled off his episcopal 
hat, and walked grimly on, without taking any further notice of 
Zo. 

Teresa made her best courtesy in return. The magnificent 
civility of the ugly giant daunted while it flattered her. ‘The 
manners of a prince,’ she said, ‘and the complexion of a gipsy. Is 
he a nobleman ?’ 

Zo answered, ‘ He’s a doctor,’—as if that was something much 
better. 

‘Do you like him?’ Teresa inquired next. 

Zo answered the duenna as she had answered the doctor: ‘I 
don’t know.’ 

In the meantime, Ovid and his cousin had not been unobservant 
of what was passing at a little distance from them. Benjulia’s 
great height, and his evident familiarity with the child, stirred 
Carmina’s curiosity. 

Ovid seemed to be disinclined to talk of him. Miss Minerva 
made herself useful, with the readiest politeness. She mentioned 
his odd name, and described him as one of Mrs, Gallilee’s old 
friends. ‘Of late years, she proceeded, ‘he is said to have dis- 
continued medical practice, and devoted himself to chemical 
experiments. Nobody seems to know much about him. He has 
built a house in a desolate field—in some lost suburban neigh- 
bourhood that nobody can discover. In plain English, Doctor 
Benjulia is a mystery.’ 

Hearing this, Carmina appealed again to Ovid. 

‘When I am asked riddles,’ she said, ‘I am never easy till the 
answer is guessed for me, And when I hear of mysteries, I am 
dying to have them revealed. You are a doctor yourself. Do 
tell me something more !’ 

Ovid might have evaded her entreaties by means of an excuse. 
But her eyes were irresistible: they looked him into submission 
in an instant. 

‘Doctor Benjulia is what we call a Specialist,’ he said. ‘I 
mean that he only professes to treat certain diseases.. Brains and 
nerves are Benjulia’s diseases. Without quite discontinuing his 

medical practice, he limits himself to serious cases—when other 
doctors are puzzled, you know, and want him tohelpthem, With 
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this exception, he has certainly sacrificed his professional interests 
to his mania for experiments in chemistry. What those experi- 
ments are, nobody knows but himself. He keeps the key of his 
laboratory about him by day and by night. When the place 
wants cleaning, he does the cleaning with his own hands.’ 

Carmina listened with breathless interest : ‘ Has nobody peeped 
in at the windows?’ she asked. 

‘There are no windows—only a skylight in the roof.’ 

*Can’t somebody get up on the roof, and look in through the 
skylight?’ 

Ovid laughed. ‘One of his men-servants is said to have tried 
that experiment,’ he replied. 

‘ And what did he see?’ 

‘ A large white blind, drawn under the skylight, and hiding 
the whole room from view. Somehow, the doctor discovered him 
—and the man was instantly dismissed. Of course there are 
reports which explain the mystery of the doctor and his laboratory. 
One report says that he is trying to find a way of turning common 
metals into gold. Another declares that he is inventing some 
explosive compound, so horribly destructive that it will put an 
end to war. All I can tell you is, that his mind (when I happen 
to meet him) seems to be as completely absorbed as ever in brains 
and nerves. But, what they can have to do with chemical ex- 
periments, secretly pursued in a lonely field, is a riddle to which 
I have thus far found no answer.’ 

‘Is he married ?’ Carmina inquired. 

The question seemed to amuse Ovid. ‘If Doctor Benjulia had 
a wife, you think we might get at his secrets? There is no such 
chance for us—he manages his domestic affairs for himself,’ 

* Hasn’t he even got a housekeeper ?’ 

‘Not even a housekeeper !’ 

While he was making that reply, he saw the doctor slowly 
advancing towards them. ‘Excuse me for one minute,’ he 
resumed ; ‘I will just speak to him, and come back to you.’ 

Carmina turned to Miss Minerva in surprise. 

‘Ovid seems to have some reason for keeping the tall man 
away from us,’ she said. ‘ Does he dislike Doctor Benjulia?’ 

But for restraining motives, the governess might have grati- 
fied her hatred of Carmina by a sharp reply. She had her reasons— 
not only after what she had overheard in the conservatory, but 
after what she had seen in the Gardens—for winning Carmina’s 
confidence, and exercising over her the influence of a trusted 
friend. Miss Minerva made instant use of her first opportunity. 

‘I can tell you what I have noticed myself, shesaid- confidentially. 
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‘ When Mrs. Gallilee gives parties, I am allowed to be present— 
to see the famous professors of science. On one of these occasions 
they were talking of instinct and reason. Your cousin, Mr. Ovid 
Vere, said it was no easy matter to decide where instinct ended 
and reason began. -In his own experience, he had sometimes 
found people of feeble minds, who judged by instinct, arrive 
at sounder conclusions than their superiors in intelligence, who 
judged by reason. The talk took another turn—and, soon after, 
Doctor Benjulia joined the guests. I don’t know whether you 
have observed that Mr. Gallilee is very fond of his stepson?’ 

Oh, yes, Carmina had noticed that. ‘I like Mr. Gallilee,’ she 
said warmly ; ‘ he is such a nice, kind-hearted, natural old man.’ 

Miss Minerva concealed a sneer under a smile. She too was 
so fond of Mr. Gallilee! ‘ Well,’ she resumed, ‘the doctor paid 
his respects to the master and mistress of the house ; and then he 
shook hands with Mr. Ovid—and then the scientific gentlemen all 
got round him, and had learned talk. Mr. Gallilee came up to 
his stepson, looking a little discomposed. He spoke in a whisper 
—you know his way ?—“ Ovid, do you like Doctor Benjulia? 
Don’t mention it; I hate him.” Strong language for Mr. Gallilee, 
wasn’t it? Mr. Ovid said, “ Why do you hate him?” And poor 
Mr. Gallilee answered like a child, “ Because I do.” - Some ladies 
came in, and the old gentleman left us to speak to them. I 
ventured to say to Mr. Ovid, “Is that instinct or reason?” He 
took it quite seriously. ‘Instinct,’ he said—and it troubles 
me.” I leave you, Miss Carmina, to draw your own conclusion.’ 

They both looked up. Ovid and the doctor were walking 
slowly away from them, and were just passing Teresa and the child. 
At the same moment, one of the keepers of the animals approached 
Doctor Benjulia. After they had talked together for awhile the 
man withdrew. Zo (who had heard it all, and had understood 
a part of it) ran up to Carmina, charged with news. 

‘ There’s a sick monkey in the gardens, in a room all by him- 
self,’ the child cried. ‘And, I say; look there!’ She pointed 
excitedly to Benjulia and Ovid, walking on again slowly in the 
direction of the aviaries, ‘ There’s the big doctor who tickles me ! 
He says he'll see the poor monkey, as soon as he’s done with Ovid, 
And what do you think he said besides? He said perhaps he’d 
take the monkey home with him.’ 

‘I wonder what’s the matter with the poor creature ?’ Carmina 
asked. 

‘After what Mr. Ovid has told us, I think I know,’ Miss 
Minerva answered. ‘Doctor Benjulia wouldn’t be interested in 
the monkey unless it had a disease of the brain.’ 
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CuarPTrer XIII. 


Ovip had promised to return to Carmina ina minute. The 
minutes passed, and still Doctor Benjulia held him in talk. 

Now that he was no longer seeking amusement, in his own 
dreary way, by mystifying Zo, the lines seemed to harden in the 
doctor’s grim brown face. A scrupulously polite man, he was 
always cold in his politeness. He waited to have his hand shaken, 
and waited to be spoken to. And yet, on this occasion, he had 
something ta say. When Ovid opened the conversation, he 
changed the subject directly. 

‘ Benjulia ! what brings You to the Zoological Gardens ?’ 

‘One of the monkeys has got brain disease ; and they fancy I 
might like to see the beast before they kill him. Have you been 
thinking lately of that patient we lost?’ 

Not at the moment remembering the patient, Ovid made no 
immediate reply. The doctor seemed to distrust his silence. 

‘You don’t mean to say you have forgotten the case?’ he 
resumed. ‘ We called it hysteria, not knowing whet else it was. 
I don’t forgive the girl for slipping through our fingers; I hate to 
be beaten by Death, in that way. Have you made up your mind 
what to do, on the next occasion? Perhaps you think you could 
have saved her life if you had been sent for, now ?’ 

‘No, indeed, I am just as ignorant j 

‘Give ignorance time,’ Benjulia interposed, ‘and ignorance 
will become knowledge—if a man isin earnest. The proper treat- 
ment might occur to you to-morrow.’ 

He held to his idea with such obstinacy that Ovid set him 
right, rather impatiently. ‘The proper treatment has as much 
chance of occurring to the greatest ass in the profession,’ he 
answered, ‘as it has of occurring tome. I can put my mind to no 
good medical use; my work has been too much for me. I am 
obliged to give up practice, and rest—for a time.’ 

Not even a formal expression of sympathy escaped Doctor 
Benjulia. Having been a distrustful friend so far, he became an 
inquisitive friend now. ‘ You're going away, of course,’ he said. 
‘Where to? On the Continent? Not to Italy—if you really 
want to recover your health!’ 

‘What is the objection to Italy ?’ 

The doctor put his great hand solemnly on his young friend’s 
shoulder. ‘The medical schools in that country are recovering 
their past reputation,’ he said. ‘They are becoming active 
centres of physiological inquiry. You will be dragged into it, to 
a dead certainty. They’re sure to try what they can strike out, 
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by collision with a man like yous, What will become of that 
overworked mind of yours, when a lot of professors are searching 
it without mercy? Have you ever been to Canada?’ 

‘No. Have you?’ 

‘I have been everywhere. Canada is just the place for you, in 
this summer season. Bracing air; and steady-going doctors who 
leave the fools in Europe to pry into the secrets of Nature. 
Thousands of miles of land, if you like riding. Thousands of miles 
of water, if you like sailing. Pack up, and go to Canada.’ 

What did all this mean? Was he afraid that his colleague 
might stumble on some discovery which he was in search of him- 
self? And did the discovery relate to his own special subject of 
brains and nerves? Ovid made an attempt to understand him. 

‘Tell me something about yourself, Penjulia,’ he said. ‘ Are 
you returning to your regular professional work ?’ 

Benjulia struck his bamboo stick emphatically on the gravel- 
walk. ‘Never! Unless I know more than I know now.’ 

This surely meant that he was as much devoted to his chemical 
experiments as ever? In that case, how could Ovid (who knew 
nothing of chemical experiments) be an obstacle in the doctor’s 
way? Baffled thus far, he made another attempt at inducing 
Benjulia to explain himself. 

‘ When is the world to hear of your discoveries in chemistry ?’ 
he asked. 

The doctor’s massive forehead gathered ominously into a frown. 
‘Damn the world!’ That was his only reply. 

Ovid was not disposed to allow himself to be kept in the dark 
in this way. ‘I suppose youare going on with your experiments ?’ 
he said. 

The gloom of Benjulia’s grave eyes deepened: they stared with 
a stern fixedness into vacancy.. His great head bent slowly over 
his broad breast. The whole man seemed to be shut up in him 
self. ‘I go on a way of my own,’ he growled. ‘ Let nobody cross 
it.’ 

After that reply, to persist in making inquiries would only 
have ended in needlessly provoking an irritable man. Ovid 
looked back towards Carmina. ‘I must return to my friends,’ he 
said. 

The doctor lifted his head, like a man awakened. ‘ Have I 
been rude?’ he asked. ‘Don’t talk to me about my experiments. 
That’s my raw place, and you hit me on it. What did you say 
just now? Friends? who are your friends?’ He rubbed his 
hand savagely over his forehead—it was a way he had of clearing 
his mind, ‘I know,’ he went on, ‘I saw your friends just now. 
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Who’s the young lady?’ His most intimate companions had 
never heard him laugh: they had sometimes seen his thin-lipped 
mouth widen drearily into a smile. It widened now. ‘ Whoever 
she is,’ he proceeded, ‘Zo wonders why you don’t kiss her.’ 

This specimen of Benjulia’s attempts at pleasantry was not 
exactly to Ovid’s taste. He shifted the topic to his little sister. 
‘You were always fond of Zo,’ he said. 

Benjulia looked thoroughly puzzled. Fondness for anybody 
was, to all appearance, one of the few subjects on which he had 
not qualified himself to offer an opinion. He gave his head 
another savage rub, and returned to the subject of the young lady. 
‘ Who is she?’ he asked again. 

‘My cousin,’ Ovid replied as shortly as possible. 

‘Your cousin? A girl of Lady Northlake’s ?’ 

‘No: my late uncle’s daughter.’ 

Benjulia suddenly came to a standstill. ‘What!’ he cried, 
‘has that misbegotten child grown up to be a woman ?’ 

Ovid started. Words of angry protest were on his lips, when 
he perceived Teresa and Zo on one side of him, and the keeper of 
the monkeys on the other. Benjulia dismissed the man, with the 
favourable answer which Zo had already reported. They walked 
on again. Ovid was at liberty to speak. 

‘Do you know what you said of my cousin, just now?’ he 
began. 

His tone seemed to surprise the doctor. ‘ What did I say?’ 
he asked. 

‘You used a very offensive word. You called Carmina a 
‘‘misbegotten child.” Are you repeating some vile slander on 
the memory of her mother ?’ 

Benjulia came to another standstill. ‘ Slander ?’ he repeated— 
and said no more. 

Ovid’s anger broke out. ‘Yes!’ he replied. ‘Or a lie, if you 
like, told of a woman as high above reproach as your mother or 
mine !’ 

‘You are hot,’ the doctor remarked, and walked on again. 
‘When I was in Italy——’ he paused to calculate, ‘when I was 
at Rome, fifteen years ago, your cousin was a wretched little 
rickety child. I said to Robert Graywell, “Don’t get too fond 
of that girl; she’ll never live to grow up.” He said something 
about taking her away to the mountain air. I didn’t think, myself, 


the mountain air would be of any use. It seems I was wrong. — 


Well! it’s a surprise to me to find her——’ he waited, and cal- 
culated again, ‘to fird her grown up to be seventeen years old.’ 
To Ovid’s ears, there was an inhuman indifference in his tone 
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as he said this, which it was impossible not to resent, by looks, if 
not in words. Benjulia noticed the impression that he had pro- 
duced, without in the least understanding it. ‘Your nervous 
system’s in a nasty state,’ he remarked ; ‘ you had better take care 
of yourself. I'll go and look at the monkey.’ 

His face was like the face of the impenetrable sphinx; his 
deep bass voice droned placidly. Ovid’s anger had passed by him 
like the passing of the summer air. ‘Good-bye,’ he said, ‘and 
take care of those nasty nerves. I tell you again—they mean 
mischief,’ 

Not altogether willingly, Ovid made his apologies. ‘If I have 
misunderstood you, I beg your pardon. At the same time, I don’t 
think Iam to blame. Why did you mislead me by using that 
detestable word ?’ 

* Wasn’t it the right word ?’ 

‘The right word—when you only wanted to speak of a poor 
sickly child! Considering that you took your degree at Ox- 
ford , 

‘You could expect nothing better from the disadvantages of 
my education,’ said the doctor, finishing the sentence with the 
grave composure that distinguished him. ‘When I said “ mis- 
begotten,” perhaps I ought to have said “ half-begotten”? Thank 
you for reminding me. I'll look at the dictionary when I get 
home.’ 

Ovid’s mind was not set at ease yet. ‘There’s one other thing,’ 
he persisted, ‘that seems unaccountable.’ He started, and seized 
Benjulia by the arm. ‘Stop!’ he cried, with a sudden outburst 
of alarm. 

‘Well?’ asked the doctor, stopping directly. ‘ What is it?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said Ovid, recoiling from a stain on the gravel 
walk, caused by the remains of an unlucky beetle, crushed under 
his friend’s heavy foot. ‘ You trod on the beetle before I could 
stop you.’ 

Benjulia’s astonishment at finding an adult male human being 
(not in a lunatic asylum) anxious to spare the life of a beetle, 
literally struck him speechless. His medical instincts came to his 
assistance. ‘ You had better leave London at once,’ he suggested. 
‘ Get into pure air, and be out of doors all day long.’ He turned 
over the remains of the beetle with the end of his stick. ‘The 
common beetle,’ he said ; ‘I haven’t damaged a Specimen.’ 

Ovid returned to the subject, which had suffered interruption 
through his abortive little act of mercy. ‘ You knew my uncle iu 
Italy. It seems strange, Benjulia, that I should never have heard 
of it before.’ 
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‘Yes; I knew your uncle; and,’ he added with especial 
emphasis, ‘ I knew his wife.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Well, I can’t say I felt any particular interest in either of 
them. Nothing happened afterwards to put me in mind of the 
acquaintance till you told me who the young lady was, just now.’ 

‘Surely my mother must have reminded you?’ 

‘Not that I can remember. Women in her position don’t 
much fancy talking of a relative who has married ’—he stopped 
tw choose his next words. ‘I don’t want to be rude; suppose we 
say, married beneath him ?’ 

Reflection told Ovid that this was true. Even in conversation 
with himself (before the arrival in England of Robert’s Will), his 
mother rarely mentioned her brother—and still more rarely his 
family. There was another reason for Mrs. Gallilee’s silence, 
known only to herself. Robert was in the secret of her debts, 
and Robert had laid her under heavy pecuniary obligations. The 
very sound of his name was revolting to his amiable sister: it 
reminded her of that humiliating sense known in society as a 
sense of gratitude. 

Carmina was still waiting, and there was nothing further to 
be gained by pursuing the talk with such a man as Benjulia. 
Feeling that he had not succeeded as he could have wished 
in setting his mind completely at rest, Ovid held out his hand to 
say good-bye. 

Taking the offered hand readily enough, the doctor repeated 
his odd question—‘ I haven’t been rude, have I ?’—with an un- 
pleasant appearance of going through a form purely for form’s 
sake. Ovid’s natural generosity of feeling urged him to meet the 
advance, strangely as it had been made, with a friendly reception. 
‘I am afraid it is I who have been rude,’ he said. ‘ Will you go 
back with me, and be introduced to Carmina?’ 

Benjulia made his acknowledgments in his own remarkable 
way. ‘No, thank you,’ he said quietly; ‘I’d rather see the 
monkey.’ 


CHaPter XIV. 


In the méantime, Zo had become the innocent cause of a 
difference of opinion between two no less dissimilar personages 
than Maria and the duenna. 

Having her mind full of the sick monkey, the child felt a 
natural curiosity to see the other monkeys who were well. 
Amiable Miss Minerva consulted her young friend from Italy 
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before she complied with Zo’s wishes. Would Miss Carmina like 
to visit the monkey-house? Ovid’s cousin, remembering Ovid’s 
promise, looked towards the end of the walk. He was not returning 
to her—he was not even in sight. Carmina resigned herself to 
circumstances, with a little air of pique which was duly registered 
in Miss Minerva’s memory. 

Arriving at the monkey-house, Teresa appeared in a new 
character. She surprised her companions by showing an interest 
in natural history. 

‘Are they all monkeys in that big place?’ she asked. ‘ How 
do the beasts like it, I wonder ?’ 

This comprehensive inquiry was addressed to the governess, as 
the most learned person present. Miss Minerva referred to her 
elder pupil with an encouraging smile. ‘ Maria will inform you,’ 
she said. ‘ Her studies in natural history have made her well 
acquainted with the habits of monkeys.’ 

Thus authorised to exhibit her learning, even the discreet 
Maria actually blushed with pleasure. It was that young lady’s 
most highly prized reward to display her knowledge (in imitation 
of her governess’s method of instruction) for the benefit of unfor- 
tunate persons of the lower rank, whose education had been imper- 
fectly carried out. The tone of amiable patronage with which she 
now imparted useful information to a woman old enough to be her 
grandmother, would have made the hands of the bygone generation 
burn to box her ears. 

‘The monkeys are kept in large and airy cages,’ Maria began ; 
‘and the temperature is regulated with the utmost care. I shall 
be happy to point out to you the difference between the monkey 
and the ape. You are not perhaps aware that the members of 
the latter family are called “ Simiadz,” and are without tails and 
cheek-pouches ?’ 

Listening so far in dumb amazement, Teresa checked the flow 
of information at tails and cheek-pouches. 

‘What gibberish is this child talking to me?’ she asked. ‘I 
want to know how the monkeys amuse themselves in that big 
house ?’ 

Maria’s perfect training condescended to enlighten even this 
state of mind. 

‘They have ropes to swing on,’ she answered sweetly; ‘ and 
visitors feed them through the wires of the cage. Branches 
of trees are also placed for their diversion; reminding many of 
them, no doubt, of the vast tropical forests in which, as we learn 
from travellers, they pass in flocks from tree to tree.’ 

Teresa held up her hand as a signal to stop. ‘A little of You, 
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my young lady, goes a long way,’ she said. ‘Consider how much 
I can hold, before you cram me at this rate.’ . 

Maria was bewildered, but not daunted yet. ‘ Pardon me,’ she 
pleaded ; ‘I fear I don’t quite understand you.’ 

‘Then there are two of us puzzled,’ the duenna remarked, 
roughly; ‘ J don’t understand you. I shan’t go into that house. 
A Christian can’t be expected to care about beasts—but right is 
right all the world over. Because a monkey is a nasty creature 
(as I have heard, not even good to eat when he’s dead), that’s no 
reason for taking him out of his own country and putting him into 
acage. If we are to see creatures in prison, let’s see creatures who 
have deserved it—men and women ; rogues and sluts. The monkeys 
haven’t deserved it. Go in—TI’ll wait for you at the door.’ 

Setting her bitterest emphasis on this protest, which expressed 
inveterate hostility to Maria using compassion for caged animals 
as the readiest means at hand, Teresa seated herself in triumph on 
the nearest bench. 

A young person, possessed of no more than ordinary knowledge, 
might have left the old woman to enjoy the privilege of saying the 
last word. Miss Minerva’s pupil, exuding information as it were 
at every pore in her skin, had been rudely dried up at a moment’s 
notice. Even earthly perfection has its weak places within reach. 
Maria lost her temper. 

‘You will allow me to remind you,’ she said, ‘that intelligent 
curiosity leads us to study the habits of animals that are new to 
us. We place them in a cage--—’ 

Teresa lost her temper. 

‘You’re an animal that’s new to me,’ cried the irate duenna. 
‘I never in all my life met with such a child before. If you 
please, madam governess, put this girl into acage. My intelligent 
curiosity wants to study a monkey that’s new to me.’ 

It was fortunate for Teresa that she was Carmina’s favourite 
and friend, and, as such, a person to be carefully handled. Miss 
Minerva stopped the growing quarrel with the readiest discretion 
and good-feeling. She patted Teresa on the shoulder, and looked 
at Carmina with a pleasant smile. ‘Worthy old creature! how 
full of humour she is! The energy of the people, Miss Carmina. 
Remark the quaint force with which they express their ideas! 
No—not a word of apology, I beg and pray. Maria, my dear, 
take your sister’s hand, and we will follow.’ She put her arm in 
Carmina’s arm with the happiest mixture of familiarity and 
respect, and she nodded to Carmina’s old companion with the 
cordiality of a good-humoured friend. 

Teresa was not further irritated by being kept waiting for any 
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length of time. In a few minutes Carmina joined her on the 
bench. 

‘ Tired of the beasts already, my pretty one ?’ 

‘Worse than tired—driven away by the smell! Dear old 
Teresa, why did you speak so roughly to Miss Minerva and Maria ?’ 

‘Because I hate them! because I hate the family! Was your 
poor father demented in his last moments when he trusted you 
among these detestable people ?’ 

Carmina listened inastonishment. ‘ You said just the contrary 
of the family,’ she exclaimed, ‘ only yesterday !’ 

Teresa hung her head in confusion. Her well-meant attempt 
to reconcile Carmina to the new life on which she had entered was 
now revealed as a sham, thanks to her own outbreak of temper. 
The one honest. alternative left was to own the truth, and put 
Carmina on her guard without alarming her, if possible. 

‘Tl never tell a lie again, as long as I live,’ Teresa declared. 
‘You see I didn’t like to discourage you. After all, I dare say 
I’m more wrong than right in my opinion. But it is my opinion, 
for all that. I hate those women, mistress and governess, both 
alike. There! now it’s out. Are you angry with me?’ 

‘I am never angry with you, my old friend; I am only a littie 
vexed. Don’t say you hate people, after only knowing them for 
a day or two! Iam sure Miss Minerva has been very kind—to 
me, as well as to you. I feel ashamed of myself already for having 
begun by disliking her.’ 

_ Teresa took her young mistress’s hand, and patted it com- 
passionately. ‘Poor innocent, if you only had my experience to 
help you! There are good ones and bad ones among all creatures. 
I say to you the Gallilees are bad ones! Even their music-master 
(I saw him this morning) looks like a rogue. You will tell me 
the poor old gentleman is harmless, surely. I shall not contradict 
that—I shall only ask, what is the use of a man who is as weak 
as water? Oh, I like him, but I distinguish. I also like Zo. 
But what is a child—especially when that beastly governess has 
muddled her unfortunate little head with learning? No, my 
angel, there’s but one person among these people who comforts me, 
when I think of the day that will part us. Ha! do I see a little 
colour coming into your cheeks? You sly girl! you know who it 
is. Zhereis what I calla Man! If I wasas young as you are, and, 
as pretty as you are : 

A warning gesture from Carmina closed Teresa’s lips. Ovid 
was rapidly approaching them. 

He looked a little annoyed, and he made his apologies with- 
out mentioning the doctor’s name. His cousin was interested 
enough in him already to ask herself what this meant. Did he 
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really dislike Benjulia, and had there been some disagreement 
between them ? 

‘Was the tall doctor so very interesting?’ she ventured to 
inquire. 

‘Not in the least!’ He answered as if the subject was dis- 
agreeable to him—and yet he returned to it. ‘ By-the-by, did 
you ever hear Benjulia’s name mentioned, at home in Italy ?’ 

‘Never! Did he know my father and mother?’ 

‘ He says so.’ 

‘Oh, do introduce me to him!’ 

‘We must wait a little. He prefers being introduced to the 
monkey to-day. Where are Miss Minerva and the children ?’ 

Teresa replied. She pointed to the monkey-house, and then 
drew Ovid aside. ‘Take her to see some more birds, and trust 
me to keep the governess out of your way,’ whispered the good 
creature. ‘Make love—hot love to her, doctor !’ 

In a minute more the cousins were out of sight. How are you 
to make love toa young girl after an acquaintance of a day or 
two? The question would have been easily answered by some 
men. It thoroughly puzzled Ovid. 

‘I am so glad to get back to you!’ he said, honestly opening 
his mind to her. ‘Were you half as glad when you saw me 
return ?’ 

He knew nothing of the devious and serpentine paths by which 
love finds the way to its ends. It had not occurred to him to 
approach her with those secret tones and stolen looks which speak 
for themseives. She answered with the straightforward directness 
of which he had set the example. 

‘IT hope you don’t think me insensible to your kindness,’ she 
said. ‘Iam more pleased and more proud than I can tell you.’ 

‘Proud?’ Ovid repeated, not immediately understanding her. 

‘Why “not ?’ she asked. ‘My poor father used to say you 
would be an honour to the family. Ought I not to be proud, 
when I find such a man taking so much notice of me?’ 

She looked up at him shyly. At that moment he would have 
resigned all his prospects of celebrity for the privilege of kissing 
her. He made another attempt to bring her—in spirit—a little 
nearer to him. 

‘Carmina, do you remember where you first saw me ?’ 

‘Of course Ido! It was in the concert-room. When I saw 
you there, I remembered passing you in the large square. It was 
a strange coincidence that you should have gone to the very 
concert that Teresa and I went to by accident.’ 

Ovid ran the risk, and made his confession. ‘It was no coine 
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cidence,’ he said. ‘ After our meeting in the square I followed 
you to the concert,’ 

This bold avowal would have confused a less innocent girl. It 
only took Carmina by surprise. 

‘ What made you follow us?’ she asked. 

‘Us?’ Did she suppose he had followed the old woman? 
Ovid lost no time in setting her right. ‘1 didn’t even see 
Teresa,’ he said. ‘I followed You.’ 

She was silent. What did her silence mean? Was she con- 
fused, or was she still at a loss to understand him? That morbid 
sensitiveness, which was one of the most serious signs of his failing 
health, was by this time sufficiently irritated to hurry him into 
extremities. ‘Did you ever hear,’ he asked, ‘of such a thing as 
love at first sight ?’ 

She started. Surprise, confusion, doubt, succeeded each other 
in rapid changes on her molile and delicate face. Still silent, 
she roused her courage, and looked at him. 

If he had returned the look, he would have told the story of 
his first love without another word to help him. But his shattered 
nerves made him timid, at the moment of all others when it was 
his interest to be bold. The fear that he might have allowed 
himself to speak too freely—a weakness which would never have 
misled him in his days of health and strength—kept his eyes on 
the ground. She looked away again with a quick flush of shame. 
When such a man as Ovid spoke of love at first sight, what an 
instance of her own varity it was to have thought that his mind 
was dwelling on her! He had kindly lowered himself to the level 
of a girl’s intelligence, and had been trying to interest her by 
talking the language of romance. She was so dissatisfied with 
herself that she made a movement to turn back. 

He was too bitterly disappointed, on his side, to attempt to 
prolong the interview. A deadly sense of weakness was beginning 
to overpower him. It was the inevitable result of his utter want 
of care for himself. After a sleepless night, he had taken a long 
walk before breakfast ; and to these demands on his failing reserves 
of strength, he had now added the fatigue of dawdling about a 
garden. Physically and morally, he had no energy left. 

‘TI didn’t mean it,’ he said to Carmina sadly ; ‘I am afraid I 
have offended you.’ 

‘Oh, how little you know me,’ she cried, ‘if you think that !’ 

This time their eyes met. The truth dawned on her—and he 
sawit. - 

He took her hand. The clummy coldness of his grasp startled 
her, ‘Do you still wonder why I followed you?’ he asked. The 
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words were so faintly uttered that she could barely hear them. 
Heavy drops of perspiration stood on his forehead; his face faded 
to a grey and ghastly whiteness—he staggered, and tried des- 
perately to catch at the branch of a tree near them. She threw 
her arms round him. With all her little strength she tried to 
hold him up. Her utmost effort only availed to drag him to the 
grass plot by their side, and to soften his fall. Even as the cry 
for help passed her lips, she saw help coming. A tall man was 
approaching her—not running, even when he saw what had 
happened; only stalking with long strides. He was followed by 
one of the keepers of the gardens. Doctor Benjulia had his sick 
monkey to take care of. He kept the creature sheltered under his 
long frock-coat. 

‘Don’t do that, if you please,’ was all the doctor said, as Car- 
mina tried to lift Ovid’s head from the grass. He spoke with his 
customary composure, and laid his hand on the heart of the faint- 
ing man, as coolly as if it had been the heart of a stranger. 
‘Which of you two can run the fastest ?’ he asked, looking back- 
wards and forwards between Carmina and the keeper. ‘I want 
some brandy.’ 

The refreshment room was within sight. Before the keeper 
quite understood what was required of him, Carmina was speeding 
over the grass like Atalanta herself. 

Benjulia looked after her, with his usual grave attention. 
‘That wench can run,’ he said to himself, and turned once more 
to Ovid. ‘In his state of health, he’s been fool enough to over- 
exert himself.’ So he disposed of the case in his own mind. 
Having done that, he remembered the monkey, deposited for the 
time being on the grass. ‘Too cold for him,’ he remarked, with 
more appearance of interest than he had shown yet. ‘ Here, 
keeper! Pick up the monkey till I’m ready to take him again.’ 
The man hesitated. 

‘He might bite me, sir.’ 

‘Pick him up!’ the doctor reiterated ; ‘he can’t bite anybody, 
after what I’ve done to him.’ The monkey was indeed in a state 
of stupor. The keeper obeyed his instructions, looking half 
stupefied himself: he seemed to be even more afraid of the doctor 
than of the monkey. ‘Do you think I’m the Devil?’ Benjulia 
asked with dismal irony. The man looked as if he would say ‘ Yes,’ 
if he dared. 

Carmina came running back with the brandy. The doctor 
smelt it first, and then took notice of her. ‘ Out of breath ?’ he said. 

‘Why don’t you give him the brandy?’ she answered im- 
patiently. 
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‘ Strong lungs,’ Benjulia proceeded, sitting down cross-legged 
by Ovid, and administering the stimulant without hurrying him- 

self. ‘Some girls would not have been able to speak, after such 

a run as you have had. I didn’t think much of you or your lungs 

when you were a baby.’ 

‘Is he coming to himself?’ Carmina asked. 

‘Do you know what a pump is?’ Benjulia rejoined. ‘ Very 
well, a pump sometimes gets out of order. Give the carpenter 
time, and he'll put it right again.’ He let his mighty hand drop 
on Ovid’s breast. ‘ Zhis pump is out of order; and I’m the 
carpenter. Give me time, and I'll set it right again. You're 
not a bit like your mother.’ 

Watching eagerly for the slightest signs of recovery in Ovid’s 
face, Carmina detected a faint return of colour. She was so re- 
lieved that she was able to listen to the Doctor’s oddly discursive 
talk, and even to join in it. ‘ Some of our friends used to think 
I was like my father,’ she answered. 

‘Did they ?’ said Benjulia—and shut his thin-lipped mouth ; 
shut it as if he was determined to drop the subject for ever. 

Ovid stirred feebly, and half opened his eyes. 

Benjulia got up. ‘ You don’t want me any longer,’ he said. 
‘Now, Mr. Keeper, give me back the monkey.’ He dismissed 
the man, and tucked the monkey under one arm as if it had been 
a bundle. ‘There are your friends,’ he resumed, pointing to the 
end of the walk. ‘ Good-day.’ 

Carmina stopped him. Too anxious to stand on ceremony, 
she laid her hand on his arm. He shook it off—not angrily: just 
brushing it away, as he might have brushed away the ash of his 
cigar or a splash of mud in the street. 

‘ What does this fainting fit mean?’ she asked timidly. ‘Is 
Ovid going to be ill?’ 

‘ Seriously ill—unless you do the right thing with him, and 
do it at once.’ He walked away. She followed him, humbly and 
yet resolutely. ‘ Tell me, if you please,’ she said, ‘ what we are to 
do.’ He looked back over his shoulder. ‘Send him away.’ 

She returned, and knelt down by Ovid—still slowly reviving. 
With a fond and gentle hand, she wiped the moisture from his 
forehead. 

‘ Just as we were beginning to understand each other !’ she said 
to herself, with a sad little sigh. 
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CuyaPteR XV. 





Two days passed. In spite of the warnings that he had 
received, Ovid remained in London. 

The indisputable authority of Benjulia had no more effect on 
him than the unanswerable arguments of Mrs. Gallilee. ‘ Recent 
circumstances’ (as his mother expressed it) ‘had strengthened his 
infatuated resistance to reason.’ The dreaded event of Teresa’s 
departure had been hastened by a telegram from Italy: and Ovid 
felt for Carmina’s distress with sympathies which made her dearer 
to him than ever. Onthe second morning after the visit to the 
Zoological Gardens, her fortitude had been severely tried. She 
had found the telegram under her pillow, inclosed in a farewell 
letter. Teresa had gone. 

‘My Carmina, I have kissed you, and cried over you—and I 
am writing good-bye as well as my poor eyes will let me. Oh, 
my heart’s darling, I cannot be cruel enough to wake you, and see 
you suffer. Forgive me for going away, with only this dumb fare- 
well. I am so fond of you—that is my only excuse. While he 
still lives, my helpless old man has his claim on me. Write by 
every post, and trust me to write back—and remember what I said 
when I spoke of Ovid. Love the good man who loves you; and 
try to make the best of the others. They cannot surely be cruel 
to the poor angel who depends on their kindness. Oh, how 
hard life is j 

The paper was blotted, and the rest was illegible. 

The miserable day of Teresa’s departure was passed by Carmina 
in the solitude of her room: gently and firmly, she refused to see 
anyone. This strange conduct added to Mrs. Gallilee’s anxieties. 
Already absorbed in considering Ovid’s obstinacy, and the means 
of overcoming it, she was now confronted by a resolute side in the 
character of her niece, which took her by surprise. There might be 
difficulties to come, in managing Carmina, which she had not fore- 
seen, Meanwhile, she was left to act on her own unaided discretion 

in the serious matter of her son’s failing health. Benjulia had 
refused to help her; he was too closely occupied in his laboratory 
to pay or receive visits. ‘I have already given my advice’ (the 
doctor wrote). ‘Send him away. When he has had a month’s 
change, let me see his letters; and then, if I have anything more 
to say, I will tell you what I think of your son.’ 

Left in this position, Mrs. Gallilee’s hard self-denial yielded to 
the one sound conclusion that lay before her. The only influence 
that could be now used over Ovid, with thesmallest chance of success, 
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was the influence of her niece. She allowed Carmina time 
enough to recover after the loss of her dear old friend. Three 
days after Teresa’s departure, she invited her niece to take tea in 
her own boudoir. Carmina found her reading. ‘ A charming book,’ 
she said, as she laid it down, ‘on a most interesting subject, 
Geographical Botany. The author divides the earth into twenty- 
five botanical regions—but, I forget ; you are not like Maria, you 
don’t care about these things.’ 

‘I amsoignorant,’ Carmina suggested. ‘ Perhaps, I may know 
better when I get older.’ A book on the table attracted her by 
its beautiful binding. She took it up. Mrs. Gallilee looked at 
her with compassionate good humour. 

‘ Science again, my dear,’ she said facetiously, ‘ inviting you in 
a pretty dress! You have taken up the “ Curiosities of Coprolites.” 
That book is one of my distinctions—a presentation copy from the 
author.’ 

‘What are Coprolites?’ Carmina asked, trying to inform her- 
self on the subject of her aunt’s distinctions, 

Still good-humoured, but with an effort that began to appear, 
Mrs. Gallilee lowered herself to the level of her niece. 

‘ Coprolites,’ she explained, ‘are the fossilised indigestions of 
extinct reptiles. The great philosopher who has written that. 
book has discovered scales, bones, teeth, and shells—the undigested 
food of those interesting Saurians. What a man! what a field 
for investigation! Tell me about your own reading. What have 
you found in the library ? ’ 

‘Very interesting books—at least, to me,’ Carmina answered. 
‘I have found many volumes of poetry. Do you ever read 
poetry?’ 

Mrs. Gallilee laid herself back in her chair, and submitted 
patiently to her niece’s simplicity. ‘Poetry?’ she repeated, in 
accents of resignation. ‘Oh, good Heavens!’ 

Unlucky Carmina tried a more promising topic. * What beauti- 
ful flowers you have in the drawing-room !’ she said. 

‘Nothing remarkable, my dear. Everybody has flowers in 
drawing-rooms—they are part of the furniture.’ 

‘Did you arrange them yourself, aunt ?’ 

Mrs. Gallilee still endured it. ‘The florist’s man,’ she said, 
‘does all that. I sometimes dissect flowers, but I never trouble 
myself to arrange them. What would be the use of the man if I 
did?’ This view of the question struck Carmina dumb. Mrs. 
Gallilee went on. ‘ By-the-by, talking of flowers reminds one of 
other superfluities. Have you tried the piano in your room? 

Will it do?’ 
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‘ The tone is quite perfect ! ’ Carmina answered with enthusiasm. 
‘Did you choose it?’ Mrs. Gallilee looked as if she was going to 
say ‘Good Heavens’ again, and perhaps to endure it no longer. 
Carmina was too simple to interpret these signs in the right way. 
Why should her aunt not choose a piano? ‘ Don’t you like 
music ?’ she asked. 

Mrs. Gallilee made a last effort. ‘When you see a little more 
of society, my child, you will know that one must like music. So 
again with pictures—one must go to the Royal Academy Exhibition. 
So again 4 

Before she could mention any more social sacrifices, the servant 
came in with a letter, and stopped her. 

Mrs. Gallilee looked at the address. The weary indifference of 
her manner changed to vivid interest, the moment she saw the 
handwriting. ‘From the Professor!’ she exclaimed. ‘Excuse 
me, for one minute.’ She read the letter, and closed it again with 
a sigh of relief. ‘I knew it!’ she said to herself. ‘I have always 
maintained that the albuminoid substance of frog’s eggs is insuffi- 
cient (viewed as nourishment) to transform a tadpole into a frog 
—and, at last, the Professor owns that I am right. I beg your 
pardon, Carmina; I am carried away by asubject that I have been 
working at in my stolen intervals, for weeks past. Let me give 
you some tea. I have asked Miss Minerva to join us. What is 
keeping her,I wonder? Sheis usually so punctual. I suppose Zoe 
has been behaving badly again.’ 

In a few minutes more the governess herself confirmed this 
maternal forewarning of the truth. Zo had declined to commit to 
memory ‘the political consequences of the granting of Magna 
Charta—’ and now stood reserved for punishment, when her mother 
‘had time to attend to it.’ Mrs. Gallilee at once disposed of this 
little responsibility. ‘Bread and water for tea,’ she said, and 
proceeded to the business of the evening. 

‘I wish to speak to you both,’ she began, ‘on the subject of 
my son.’ 

The two persons addressed waited in silence to hear more. 
Carmina’s head drooped: she looked down. Miss Minerva atten- 
tively observed Mrs. Gallilee. ‘ Why am I invited to hear what she 
‘has to say about her son?’ was the question which occurred to 
the governess. ‘Is she afraid that Carmina might tell me about it, 
if I was not let into the family secrets ? ’ 

Admirably reasoned, and correctly guessed ! 

Mrs. Gallilee had latterly observed that the governess was 
insinuating herself into the confidence of her niece—that is to say, 
into the confidence of a young lady, whose father was generally 
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reported to have died in possession of a handsome fortune. To 
check the further growth of a friendship of this sort (without 
openly offending Miss Minerva) was an imperative duty. Mrs. 
Gallilee saw her way to the discreet accomplishment of that 
object. Her niece and her governess were interested—diversely 
interested—in Ovid. If she invited them both together, to consult 
with her on the delicate subject of her son, there would be every 
chance of exciting some difference of opinion, sufficiently irritating 
to begin the process of estrangement, by keeping them apart when 
they had left the tea-table. 

‘It is most important that there should be no sitinndenitiait- 
ings among us,’ Mrs. Gallilee proceeded. ‘ Let me set the example 
of speaking without reserve. We all three know that Ovid persists 
in remaining in London 

She paused, on the point of finishing the sentence. Although 
she had converted a Professor, Mrs. Gallilee was still only a woman. 
There did enter into her other calculations the possibility of ex- 
citing some interesting betrayal of her governess’s passion for her 
son. On alluding to Ovid, she turned suddenly to Miss Minerva. 
‘I am sure you will excuse my troubling you with family anxieties,’ 
she said—on the watch for some change of colour, or some trem- 
bling at the lips. 

It was cleverly done; but it laboured under one disadvantage. 
Miss Minerva had no idea of what the needless apology meant, 
having no suspicion of the discovery of her secret by her employer. 
But to feel herself baffled in trying to penetrate Mrs. Gallilee’s 
motives was enough, of itself, to put Mrs. Gallilee’s governess on 
her guard for the rest of the evening. 

‘You honour me, madam, by admitting me to your confi- 
dence ’—was what she said. ‘Trip me up, you cat, if you can | ’— 
was what she thought. 

Mrs. Gallilee resumed. 

‘We know that Ovid persists in remaining in London, when 
change of air and scene are absolutely necessary to the recovery 
of his health. And we know why. Carmina, my child, don’t think 
for a moment that I blame you! don’t even suppose that I blame 
my son. You are too charming a person not to excuse, nay, even 
to justify, any man’sadmiration. But let us (as we hard old people 
say) look the facts in the face. If Ovid had not seen you, he 
would be now on the health-giving sea, on his way to Spain and 
Italy. You are the innocent cause of his obstinate indifference, 
his most deplorable and dangerous disregard of the duty which he 
owes to himself. He refuses to listen to his mother, he sets the 
opinion of his skilled medical colleague at defiance. But one 
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person has any influence over him now.’ She paused again, and 
tried to trip up the governess once more. ‘ Miss Minerva, let me 
appeal to You. I regard you as a member of our family; I 
have the sincerest admiration of your tact and good sense. Am I 
exceeding the limits of delicacy, if I say plainly to my niece, 
Persuade Ovid to go ?’ 

If Carmina had possessed an elder sister, with a plain personal 
appearance and an easy conscience, not even that sister could have 
matched the perfect composure with which Miss Minerva replied. 

‘I don’t possess your happy faculty of expressing yourself, Mrs. 
Gallilee. But, if I had been in your place, I should have said to 
the best of my poor ability exactly what you have said now.’ She 
bent her head with a graceful gesture of respect, and looked at 
Carmina with a gentle sisterly interest while she stirred her tea. 

At the very opening of the skirmish, Mrs. Gallilee was defeated. 
She had failed to provoke the slightest sign of jealousy, or even 
of ill-temper. Unquestionably the hardest and the falsest woman of 
the two—possessing the most dangerously deceitful manner, and 
the most mischievous readiness of language—she was, nevertheless, 
Miss Minerva’s inferior, in the one supreme capacity of which 
they both stood in need, the capacity for self-restraint. 

She showed this inferiority on expressing her thanks. The 
underlying malice broke through the smooth surface that was in- 
tended to hide it. ‘I am apt to doubt myself, she said; ‘and 
such sound encouragement as yours alwaysrelieves me. Of course, 
I don’t ask you for more than a word of advice. Of course, I don’t 
expect you to persuade Ovid.’ 

‘Of course not!’ Miss Minerva agreed. ‘May I ask for a 
little more sugar in my tea?’ 

Mrs. Gallilee turned to Carmina. 

‘Well, my dear? I have spoken to you, as I might have 
spoken to one of my own daughters, if she had been of your age. 
Tell me frankly, in return, whether I may count on your help.’ 

Still pale and downcast, Carmina obeyed. ‘I will do my 
best, if you wish it. But F 

‘Yes? Go on.’ 

She still hesitated. Mrs. Gallilee tried gentle remonstrance. 
‘ My child, surely you are not afraid of me?’ 

She was certainly afraid. But she controlled herself. 

‘You are Ovid’s mother, and I am only his cousin,’ she resumed. 
‘I don’t like to hear you say that my influence over him is greater 
than yours.’ 

It was far from the poor girl’s intention; but there was an 
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implied rebuke in this. In her present state of irritation, Mrs. 
Gallilee felt it. 

‘Come! come!’ she said. ‘Don’t affect to be ignorant, my 
dear, of what you know perfectly well.’ 

Carmina lifted her head. For the first time in the experience 
of the two elder women, this gentle creature showed that she 
could resent an insult. The fine spirit that was in her fired her 
eyes, and fixed them firmly on her aunt. 

‘Do you accuse me of deceit ?’ she asked. 

‘ Let us call it false modesty,’ Mrs. Gallilee retorted. 

Carmina rose without, another word—and walked out of the 
room. 

In the extremity of her surprise, Mrs. Gallilee appealed te 
Miss Minerva. ‘Is she in a passion?’ 

‘She didn’t bang the door,’ the governess quietly remarked. 

‘I am not joking, Miss Minerva.’ 

‘J am not joking either, madam.’ 

The tone of that answer implied an uncompromising assertion 
of equality. You are not to suppose (it said) that a lady drops 
below your level, because she receives a salary and teaches your 
children. Mrs. Gallilee was so angry, by this time, that she forgot 
the importance of preventing a conference between Miss Minerva 
and her niece. For once, she was the creature of impulse—the 


overpowering impulse to dismiss her insolent governess from her 
hospitable table. 

‘ May I offer you another cup of tea?’ 

‘Thank you—no more. May I return to my pupils ?’ 

‘By all means!’ 


Carmina had not been five minutes in her own room before she 
heard a knock at the door. Had Mrs. Gallilee followed her ? 
‘Who is there?’ she asked. And a voice outside answered— 

‘Only Miss Minerva !’ 

(To be continued.) 


VOLe XLYIII. NO. CXClI. 





A Carpet. 


I HAVE no need to describe the object in question, to which, pro- 
perly speaking, no legend hangs. I bought it at Candahar, for 
lawful money of the empire, and any adventures that occurred 
in bringing it down have been chronicled elsewhere. There is 
nothing particular to distinguish it from other Persian carpets. 
The size is perhaps unusual, and the colour. These slight pecu- 
liarities attracted the notice of our young Brahui guide, when I 
chanced to unroll it at Bagh. He exclaimed at once: ‘I havea 
carpet like that at home! We took dozens of them once in the 
Bolan.’ 

I like to sketch a background for my little pictures of strange 
men, strange incidents, and nowhere could a scene be found more 
striking than that before our eyes as we listened to Rahim’s story 
—for a story he had, of course, attaching to his carpet. The 
place was Bagh, in the Kutchi desert. Government had built a 
row of sheds outside the filthy town, where returning troops 
encamped. Imagine us seated by the door at evening in the 
shadow of the hut. The foreground is occupied by tethered horses, 
soldiers passing to and fro, wild Brahuis and Beloochis reckoning 
their pay suspiciously. Behind them lies a waste of sand, dotted 
here and there with a solitary camel. Our young Adonis of the 
Brahui nation stands leaning on his jezail. The horizontal sun- 
rays outline his beautiful face, gild his silken ringlets hanging 
nearly to the waist, and his flowing, graceful costume. Away 
upon his left rises that stately tomb renowned. throughout the 
desert. Its great yellow dome throws a shadow almost to our feet, 
obscuring those unsightly mounds of rubbish round its base. 
Terrace upon terrace the huge building rises to that well-propor- 
tioned vault. Graceful pillars and pinnacles, latticed windows 
painted blue, relieve the dulness of the vast mud pile. Its 
solid foundations are walled in with blind arches and pilasters. 
Umbrella-like kiosks, domed with azure tiles, bound the steps of 
the main entrance. Beyond them, mysterious and still, almost 
picturesque, lies the flat-roofed town of Bagh, among orchard trees 
in bloom, and pale green thickets of tamarisk. People in bright 
loose garments, saffron and white and pink, green, blue, and purple, 
loiter on the road. Horsemen go by, rapidly pacing, their four- 
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knobbed targets slung behind the shoulder, their ready weapons 
glittering. 

Upon the other side the tomb lowers a dark wood of cypress, 
the burial-ground of this oasis. <A pilgrim kneels upon the sand, 
gleaming white against that shadow. Far has he travelled to 
behold the sacred place. He prostrates himself and beats the 
earth with front and palms, veiled in his mane of hair—rises to 
press his hands together—falls prone again. What would be-the 
conduct of that devotee could he glance into my portmanteau ? 
Rahim Khan himself, our trusty friend, would scarcely draw 
sword for me in that quarrel. Three tiles from the very sanctuary, 
the grave of the holy man, are locked up there! It would be 
vain to urge that the chief moolah sold them me for a rupee 
apiece ; tore them from the monument with his consecrated hands, 
after timorous scrutiny of the neighbourhood. Those three tiles 
now form a bracket in my drawing-room, and support the ‘ Cross ’ 
of which you will shortly hear. 

I asked the story of this tomb, a surprising structure in the 
middle of the desert. Unfortunately, I made no note, and it has 
slipped my recollection. The merest fragment remains, The 
building was erected, by whom I forget, in honour of two Persian 
saints, one of whom is interred there. They were great princes. 
Either the Shah or the Ameer sent for them, and one obeyed ; 
he never came back. I remember no more, and these legends 
would be valueless and uninteresting if they did not preserve the 
strictest truth of history, scenery, and manners. 

When Rahim Khan was quite a child, he often saw at his 
uncle’s residence a Candahari merchant named Asaf Jah; Rahim 
is nephew of Alla-ood-dina Khan, head chief of the Brahuis, who 
kept the Bolan Pass, and levied dues on all who traversed it. 
With this potent freebooter Asaf Jah had an hereditary friend- 
ship. When setting out for a commercial trip to India, he always 
gave notice to the Brahui chieftain, and an escort of honour met 
him at the Dasht-i-be-doulat. If Alla-ood-dina was at home, he 
invited his friend to the castle, where in feast and gossip he passed 
the time, whilst his kafila: laboriously but safely threaded the 
Bolan. A smart ride upon the Khan’s Beloochi mare carried him 
to Dadur in the twenty-four hours, where he overtook his merchan- 
dise. Upon these visits young Rahim, a lovely hoy, no doubt, 
had often perched on the Candahari’s knee. 

Things went on thus for years. Asaf Jah grew old and rich. 
Once, after some days’ entertainment at the castle, he rode down 
the pass to rejoin his kafila, as usual. An escort followed him. 
But Alla-ood-dina’s friend ran not the slightest peril, and his 
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Brahuis lingered, discussing news with a party of their country- 
men just returned from the south. There is a rock by Mach, 
whereon Mahomet stepped during one of those unrecorded 
journeys of which every land in Islam keeps a tradition. His 
footprint may be discerned to this day, if one have the eyes of 
faith. I haven’t, and the holy mark appears to me much like 
any other hollow in a slab of stone. The footprint is clear 
enough, however, to be venerated by Dumar and Kakar, Brahui 
and Belooch, for a hundred miles about. Asaf Jah was a pious 
man, and he never passed this spot without adding his stick and 
bit of rag to the fluttering memorials that encircle it. 

The stone actualiy overhangs the pass, some ten or twelve feet 
above. A well-worn ascent leads to it, practicable on horseback. 
Generations of pilgrims have cleared a little space where a man 
may leave his horse whilst paying his devotions. But in summer- 
time a handsome pista tree hides all this tiny area from below. 
It is rooted in the pass itself, and at its foot bubbles a spring. 
The basin has been enlarged, and a rude arch built over it, 
beautifully hung with maidenhair and common English ferns, 
plastered with liverwort—for we are still upon the highlands. 
The waters of the spring vanish at some feet distance, sinking in 
the mass of pebbles, and flowing underground towards the Bolan 
River, which has its reputed source some hundred yards below. 
This is a favourite halting-place for Kakar Pathans. The cross 
road leading to their wilds debouches nearly opposite. It is a 
long march the kafilas habitually take to this their first camp 
on the journey to India. . The road is waterless for many miles. 
By resting here several objects are attained. In the first place, 
they put themselves directly under protection of Mahomet, who 
chose this place for a grand testimony; in the second, they water 
their camels in peace; in the third, they escape the danger of 
camping side by side with Brahuis, Candaharis, Dumars, and all 
those people, mostly unfriends, who habitually halt at the source 
of the Bolan. 

After saying his prayers, and putting up his pious trophy, Asaf 
Jah sat in the shade, to wait the arrival of his escort. He talked 
with his slave awhile, and then both dozed. A sound of voices 
disturbed the merchant, who recognised the Kakar speech, and 
the merry chattet of young women. Somewhat alarmed, he crept 
on hands and knees and peered below, through the close and twisted 
branches of the pista. At the middle of the pass, some hundred 
yards in width at this point, three donkeys stood in the blaze of ° 
sunshine. They were handsomely caparisoned for women’s riding, 
aod slaves held them. A number of horsemen, fully armed, of 
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course, waited at a distance. But the voices did not come from 
thence. At the spring right beneath his eyes, Asaf Jah beheld 
three girls unveiled, scooping the water in their palms, and 
laughing at their awkwardness. In that glance the elderly and 
prosaic merchant lost his heart. 

It would have stopped Rahim’s tale at the outset, offended him 
sorely, and embued him with scorn for us never to be effaced, had 
we asked curious questions about this incident. As matter of 
history he did not refuse allusion to the sex, nor even to love. 
But the allusion must be quite abstract, void of all personal 
reference. I never forget the lesson in Moslem savoir vivre which 
this youth gave me once uponatime. Against the advice of an 
experienced companion, I asked him how many daughters had 
Alla-ood-dina Khan—such daughters being his own cousins. 
The concentrated frigidity of Rahim’s ‘I don’t know!’ the sudden 
pause in his flow of gossip and bright talk, gave me a first, a final 
warning that individual woman must not be referred to in any 
shape or way with the Brahui. 

But I can imagine the portrait of a handsome Kakar maiden, 
high in rank. She is tall, white, stately, formed like a mother of 
giants and heroes. Her great black eyes are superb of spirit and 
intensity, not slow even to laugh in those young days, but incap- 
able of tears. The mouth is rigid even now, for all its perfection 
of shape and colour, its smooth fulness of outline. That face 
represents a character wherein love is very near to hate, suspicious, 
pitiless, unrelenting, a wild-beast passion. The girlish virtues are 
all missing, even modesty and chastity. Some male virtues appear, 
indeed, at their strongest: high spirit, dauntless enterprise, 
tenacity, and intelligence. But others which should be common 
to either sex have not a trace—such, I mean, as truth and kindli- 
ness; whilst the germs of every bad passion are lying in con- 
genial soil. 

You think I am sketching a monster, and the charge is not to 
be denied. Monsters the Pathans are and have ever been, since 
history first mentions the race. Of the innumerable statesmen 
who have dealt with them in ancient and modern times; of the 
many writers who in Persian, Hindu, Arabic, and English have 
treated of them, not one records a national virtue, saving courage. 
Their own historians are bitterest of all in warning the human race 
against this desperate enemy of mankind. 

But Asaf Jah was used to the type of woman I have drawn, 
and he looked at this Kakar maiden only to covet her loveliness. 
He sat still, hungrily gazing. Presently the girls resumed their 
veils and mounted, riding towards Quetta. When they had 
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passed beyond sight, Asaf Jah hurried to question his escort, and 
learned that the party they had just encountered were retainers 
of Usman Khan, a subordinate chief of the Kakars. Asaf pushed 
on, resolved to sell all his goods at Shikarpore, and return to woo 
this peerless beauty. 

Yah Mohammad Khan, eldest son and heir-apparent of Alla- 
ood-dina, chanced to be at Dadur. Asaf had known him intimately 
since he was a boy, and he delicately sounded the young chief. 
There is fierce hatred between Kakar and Brahui, but for the 
moment they had a truce. Yah Mohammad gravely remarked 
that his father would regret it if his ally took a wife amongst his 
enemies, but he did not speak withanger. And Asaf drew comfort 
from this indifference; for the ugly, squat sabreur, whose ac- 
quaintance I recall with pleasure, speaks with terrible emphasis 
when he is in earnest. 

Asaf went on to Shikarpore, after despatching a note to 
Alla-ood-dina. He named his intention of proposing for the 
daughter of Usman Khan, and observed that Yah Mohammad 
approved. At Shikarpore he sold his merchandise for what it 
would fetch, and within a month returned to Dadur. Alla-ood- 
dina’s reply was waiting. It accused his friend of deception. 
Yah Mohammad had not understood that the lady was daughter 
of Usman Khan. With that chieftain, Alla-ood-dina had a family 
feud, which for the moment lay at rest, but was not, nor could be, 
appeased. No one who allied himself with one party could expect 
to keep on terms with the other. Perplexed and disheartened, 
but clinging to his purpose, Asaf pursued his journey home. 

I did not interrupt Rahim, but a question arose in my mind 
which may occur to others who know something of the country. 
How could a subordinate chief of the Kakars hold his own against 
Alla-ood-dina? This puzzle was explained to me afterwards. 
Usman lived far away in the mountains. The Brahui Khan could 
not reach him without disturbing powerful Kakar septs with 
whom he was at peace. But a more honourable motive was 
hinted, perhaps with truth. Alla-ood-dina scorned to use his 
might as supreme head of the Brahuis in a family quarrel. He 
fought Usman with his own clan, and his subjects, as a people, 
were uninterested. 

Asaf replied submissively and gratefully, declaring that since 
his patron held such strong views, he put away thethought. And 
so soon as he had passed the Brahui frontier, he sent a message 
to Usman Khan with gifts. A professional match-maker was . 
easily found at Quetta. To this old dame Asaf confided his 
means and intentions, authorised her to propose such and such 
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terms; then he went on to Candahar. Usman Khan meanwhile 
returned an answer, haughty though polite, stating that he pre- 
ferred a warrior son-in-law to a merchant. But the matchmaker, 
well paid, came to his village. The precise declarations she 
carried were given, not to the Khan, of course, but to his wife. In 
speaking of the daughter—let us call her Raziah—I have tried 
‘to show what like are Kakar women. It may be believed that 
such persons have authority in a household. The Khan’s wife 
was tempted. Of men and arms a Pathan chief has abundance, 
but he wants cash dreadfully as a rule. Asaf’s proposals included, 
of course, a handsome sum to the bride’s father. And Usman 
Khan approved the match when this was clearly appraised. 

The negotiations came to Alla-ood-dina’s knowledge. He 
wrote to Asaf once more. Upon the falsehood practised towards 
himself the chief did not insist, perhaps he did not think much 
of that. He appealed to the honourable feelings of his old friend. 
‘Oh, my brother, let not our fathers hear that for a woman’s sake 
we have wasted the legacy they bequeathed us! My liver is in- 
flamed, thinking of the disappointment and danger that await 
you. The Kakars are false. Though this maiden have beautiful 
colours and bright eyes, so has the snake which bears poison in its 
lips. If your heart needs a young wife, choose which you will 
among my people. But if you persist in marrying Usman Khan’s 
daughter, there is death between you, merchant of Candahar, 
and me, Alla-ood-dina, Khankhanan of the Brahui nation, and 
all of our kin,’ 

Asaf wrote an abject answer, but without hope that it would 
move the fierce old chief. The Bolan henceforward would be 
closed to him. No merchant would undertake even to cover with 
his name the goods of a man proclaimed enemy of the Brahuis— 
none, at least, whom he could trust. But Asaf was consumed 
with that fond, foolish passion of age which discounts the years 
remaining. He determined to retire from business. And in due 
time Usman Khan rode into the city, with his wife and daughter, 
and a ragged retinue of dhuni-wassails; in due time Raziah was 
handsomely married to Asaf Jah. 

‘Some years after that,’ continued Rahim, ‘this foolish fellow 
was persuaded to take a great kafila through the Bolan, and-——’ 

I could not restrain my questions here. ‘ Who persuaded him ? 
Why did he risk death almost certain ?’ 

‘I don’t know!’ Rahim answered resolutely. 

I saw by his manner that our young guide knew very well, 
but there was no arguing with his sense of decorum. I do not 
profess to have had other means of information, But from the 
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incidents suggested, I have formed a theory, a legend, to explain 
Asaf Jah’s mad action. It may not be true, but I am sure that it 
is not improbable in that land, with those people. 

Candahar was then in the hands of Abdul-rahman, now Ameer 
of Cabul. He carried matters with a high hand towards the 
trading class, too well used to oppression. Among his great 
officers was Bahram Khan, of Kakar birth, but of a family long 
since exiled from its native seat. In some assessment of contribu- 
tions, Asaf Jah was entered for a sum much heavier than was just. 
Bahram Khan had it in charge to execute the order, and to him 
the merchant appealed. Among the faults of a Pathan woman, 
indifference to a husband’s affairs of business is certainly not to 
be counted. Learning who was the person in authority about this 
matter, Raziah primed her lord with various facts and details 
regarding Bahram’s family in Kakaristan which were likely to 
earn his goodwill. Asaf used the information shrewdly, gained 
his case, and won the sympathies of this powerful officer. Bahram 
Khan often visited the house to feast and drink. We may fancy 
him a stalwart soldier, with blue eyes keen as a hawk’s, a 
slender moustache, straw-coloured, shading his false, handsome 
mouth ; of such types the Afghan army is full. Raziah saw him 
often from the lattice of the zenana, through a hole in the 
curtains ; and she continually met him, superb on horseback, in 
the bazaar. She fell in love. For her elderly husband, a Can- 
dahari, a trader, she had of course no regard. The unaccustomed 
luxury which had given such delight began to pall. No impulse 
or training held her back. From childhood Raziah had listened to 
stories of intrigue which none rebuked. Neither the modesty, 
nor the sense of honour, nor the physical alarms that restrain 
other women have influence on the Pathan. 

Means lay to her hand, as they do to all in that vicious city. 
Raziah wrote to Bahram Khan, and he replied, not knowing his 
correspondent. But she did not desire a mere intrigue. After 
assuring herself that Bahram’s heart—what they call the heart 
yonder—was free, she turned to another thread of the combination. 
The husbard was now insupportable. She tried poison, fantastic 
substances recommended by Pathan tradition. But Asaf ate her 
powdered diamonds, her tiger’s whiskers, and the rest, without 
inconvenience. I do not mean to say that either diamonds or 
tiger’s whiskers are harmless. But their effect depends on 
accident, and Asaf was lucky so far. Whilst Raziah cautiously 
inquired how to obtain more certain agents, chance assisted her. 

Bahram Khan suggested an enterprise which promised great 
advantage. Some Persian merchants had been seized by Abdul- 
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rahman, and their stock confiscated. Bahram obtained the offer 
of it at a price which must yield enormous profit, if the carpets 
and things could be transported to Kurrachi. His old instincts 
roused by this chance of profit, Asaf bewailed the ill-will of the 
Brahui Khan. He talked to his wife upon the subject, and she 
saw an opportunity. Taking up the question with the savage 
but cunning eagerness that belonged to her nature, Raziah taunted 
him with his fears. She worked herself into a storm of passion, 
declared she would be no wife to a man afraid of Alla-ood-dina, 
with whom her father had waged many a battle. Other merchants 
threatened had forced the Bolan Pass, without the aid which 
Usman Khan would give his son-in-law. And so they had a serious 
quarrel—all quarrels, indeed, are serious with that people. 

Asaf endeavoured to explain that in cases when the Bolan had 
been forced, Alla-ood-dina had not taken part in the affray. It 
had always arisen from illegal exactions of his officers, whom he 
left to fight it out. The case was different here. But Raziah 
would not listen, and the uxorious old man gave way. He bought 
the Persian goods, fitted out his kafila, and engaged a very 
powerful guard. But Asaf principally relied on a diversion which 
the Kakars promised to make. When all was prepared, with such 
secrecy as might be, another storm burst. The merchant had 
never thought of going himself. So soon as Raziah understood 
this, or pretended to learn it, she raved with scornful passion, 
called her husband coward, and used other epithets quite unrefined. 
This sort of objurgation is not patiently supported twice in a 
Pathan household. Asaf seized his riding whip, and laid the 
knotted thong across her shoulders. Raziah sprang at him, forced 
him down, and drew the ever-ready knife. But in the tempest of 
fury, these people do not lose their heads. Domestic affrays are 
common enough among them, but when they end in the murder of 
the husband Afghan law punishes them with the extremest 
severity; for every man is interested in this matter. Raziah 
withdrew, sternly declaring that she would not see her husband’s 
face again till he returned from India. 

Such refusal of marital rights is not uncommon. Strangely 
enough, etiquette supports a wife in any such freak of temper. 
There are exceptions, naturally; but as a rule the husband has no 
remedy except divorce, if a wife be obstinate, Asaf yielded after 
a time, and was restored to favour on conditions. He strengthened 
the guard, obtained a company of soldiers from Bahram Khan. 
To deceive the Brahui, it was put about that the kafila would 
rendezvous at Chaman; a week before the time appointed, it had 
all collected there. Asaf slipped away at night, and reached the 
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Kojak Pass in twelve hours’ hard riding. Forthwith, the kafila 
got into motion. Alla-ood-dina was doubtless aware of its approach. 
But if the elaborate arrangements for misleading him were 
successful, Asaf might hope he would be taken by surprise, and 
that the caravan would escape before he could raise men enough 
to attack such a powerful body. The return by Lahore and Cabul 
gave no anxiety. 

But Alla-ood-dina was informed of every movement. He had, 
moreover, an assurance that the Kakars would not stir, and that 
the troops would not fight if let alone. So soon as her husband 
gave way, Raziah made known to Bahram Khan who was his 
correspondent. The confidential messenger exhausted herself in 
describing her employer’s beauty and her wealth. Raziah would 
not see the Khan; but thoughtfully, frankly, in business-like 
style, she suggested how his friend, her husband, might be be- 
trayed, that he might marry the widow. And Bahram accepted, 
of course, without a qualm. 

The kafila marched rapidly. In four days it reached the 
Dasht-i-be-Doulat, where Alla-ood-dina’s officers were waiting, as 
usual, to receive black-mail. Their presence reassured Asaf. 
Taking it as asign that the Brahuis had not been warned, he 
peremptorily refused to pay. The officers acted their part well, 
threatened vengeance, and drew off. For three days the caravan 
proceeded peacefully, passed the Kotal, passed Mach, and gained 
that plateau in the middle of the defile the name of which I 
grieve to forget. The Kakars did not join, as expected; but 
military combinations in that land may be spoilt by innumerable 
accidents. The more dangerous portions of the defile had been 
traversed. Asaf felt tolerably secure, with his armed guard and 
his soldiers. 

But whilst the sirwans were mustering at earliest dawn, their 
heads enveloped in long rolls of cloth, a panic seized them. No 
sound could they hear through that muffling ; the plain was dark 
aud misty, but shadowy forms flitted all round. They shouted, 
and the camp awoke. Then rose the Brahui yell, chorused by 
hundreds. Rattling, clashing through the pebbles, a storm of 
hoofs burst in on every side, swept through the camp, returned. 
No sentry had raised an alarm—they were all soldiers. Men strug- 
gling to their feet were cut down, lay writhing, trampled under 
foot. Asaf ran out of his tent. A dusky horseman met him— 
the mare, checked in her stride, reared upright amidst a splash 
of flying stones—and Asaf fell, cleft to the nose by Yah 
Mohammad. 

There were cries for quarter, answered by the vengeful yell— 
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ringing chases and savage laughter. But when the dawn, fast 
whitening, displayed the scene, no man of all the kafila survived. 
The soldiers, drawn up, stood to their arms. A knot of horsemen 
mounted guard over the merchandise, others, dismounted, went to 
and fro, searching for corpses not yet rifled, whilst their mares 
stood quiet on the very spot where they were left. Camels trooped 
in leisurely, driven by the victorious Brahuis, gossiping, laughing, 
telling their adventures, looking under every rock for loot. An 
hour afterwards, all had vanished but the burying party—these 
heaped pebbles on the corpses as they lay. A large cairn was 
raised over Asaf Jah. Every passing Brahui throws a stone upon 
it to this day. - 

The plunder was immense. Common men fed their mares on 
melons and dried apricots and figs. Such was the number of carpets 
that Rahim, Yah Mohammad’s page at the time, received a bundle 
of them. Every woman of Alla-ood-dina’s clan robed herself in 
silk. 

Bahram Khan also obtained his reward. Within the briefest 
time allowable he married Raziah. But as these events happened 
shortly before Yakoob’s victory over Abdul-rahman, it is likely that 
the honeymoon was interrupted. One may faintly hope that ven- 
geance overtook the treacherous Bahram Khan; but it is much 


more probable that he ratted in time. 
FREDERICK BOYLE, 


Notr.—I have repeated this story as Rahim Khan told it. But 
within the last few weeks I have seen cause to suspect that Alla- 
ood-dina Khan and his zealous family deceived me—and also 
persons quite otherwise important—as to his real position in the 
Belooch confederacy. An opportunity arose to consult Lieut.-Col. 
Sir Oliver St. John, K.C.S.L., lately Political Agent at Candahar, 
who sends me the letter following :— 

‘My dear Boyle,—Save on one point the couleur locale of your 
story is as accurate as vivid. The solitary exception is your calling 
our venerable friend Alla-ood-dina ‘chief of all the Brahuis.’ 
This he certainly is not; indeed, he and his clan of Kurds are 
only Brahuis in a certain restricted sense. In the course of my 
travels in the country I have come across clans descended from 
Arabs of Aleppo and Nejd, Jats from India, Afghans from the 
Helmund, Leks from Shiraz, Toorks from North Persia, and 
Kurds from Armenia. Of a clan of these last Alla-ood-dina is 
chief. All the various tribes now speak a dialect of Persian known 
as Beloochi. Among them, but not of them, are the Brahuis, of 
whose history it can only be affirmed that they are not aborigines, 
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and whose language is so unlike Persian or Pushtu that philologists 
cannot make up their minds whether it is Aryan, Turanian, or 
Dravidian. According to some, the Brahuis are descendants of a 
colony brought from the north by Alexander; others believe them 
to be of identical origin with the Rajputs; while a third story has 
it that they are remnants of the last Scythian invasion of India. 
Wherever they came from, they are very remarkable people. 
Though decidedly inferior in courage and physique to their 
neighbours, with no-genius for domination or for spreading over 
the land, they have not only held their own, but have been the 

' preponderating power in Beloochistan. Their two great chieftains, 
lords of Sirawan (the highlands) and Jhalawan (the lowlands), are 
the principal members of the Belooch confederacy, of which the 
Khan of Khelat is the head. 

‘So much for the Brahuis proper. To return to our friend 
Alla-ood-dina and his Kurds. It is not uncommon in Western 
Asia to find smaller and numerically weaker clans affiliating 
themselves, so to speak, to bigger ones. Thus it is the custom for 
lesser chiefs who are members of the Belooch confederacy to speak 
of themselves and to be spoken of as Brahuis, though they would 
be indignant to be thought of Brahui blood. In the western part 
of the country, the term Belooch is used in the same way; the 
Belooch proper is a peaceful nomad herdsman. I remember, ten 
years ago, rousing the wrath of a stalwart chieftain of the Regis 
(Dwellers in the Sand), with whom I was trying to bargain for 
conveyance across the great desert to the Helmund. He excused 
himself by saying: “ What would you have? This is not India 
or Persia. We are Beloochis!” I asked him, therefore, whether 
his was a Belooch tribe, and I was startled by the lofty and indig- 
nant air he put on. ‘ We Beloochis! no! Regis are men of the 
sword, whose trade is fighting, not tenders of sheep!” 

‘ Thus it happens that Alla-ood-dina Kurd, a descendant of the 
Karduchi who hampered the retreat of the Ten Thousand, and tried 
gallantly to stem the tide of Macedonian invasion, is styled a 
Brahui. If his family history could be known, I have little doubt 
we should find that his ancestors were expelled from their native 
hills as too bad even for Kurdistan, and found no resting-place till 
they reached the Dasht-i-be-Doulat ; a convenient asylum, whence 
their descendants have been pursuing for the last few centuries 
the hereditary occupation of robbing caravans and cutting throats, 
as described in your story.—Yours sincerely, 


‘0. ST. JOHN, 
‘Army AND Navy Ctvrp, 
* June 23rd, 1882.’ 





Che Admiral’s Ward. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 







CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,’ said the Almighty 
to exiled Adam, when the cherubim of the flaming sword sent him 
forth from smiling Eden to wring a hard subsistence from the soil 
that for him brought forth but thorns and thistles. Yet in this 
stern decree was enfolded the secret of human progress, happiness, 
and consolation. What strength and purification and dignity 
come from labour, provided the labour be not overstrained; what 
a delightful preparation for the joy of rest, which cannot be en- 
joyed with it ; what an invigorating discipline for mind and body, 
what sweetness in the sense of success and remuneration, what a 
relief to sorrow in the enforced variation of thought! 

Thus at least to Laura came the blessing of work. The head 
of the house which gave her occasional employment was a man of 
some taste and knowledge, with a sound business capacity which 
enabled him to turn his taste to account and disposed him to 
appreciate a bargain, while a disposition, good-natured from sound 
health and consciousness of success, inclined him to do ‘ good turns’ 
when they did not cost him too much. 

He examined Laura’s picture with severe scrutiny, and after 
first observing that it was crude and unfinished, though not with- 
out promise, he offered a small sum for it, and gave her a commis- 
sion to copy a ‘Sunset by Danby,’ in the Kensington Museum, 
which he would pay for, he said, according to execution. To this 
Laura contentedly agreed, and, after a little artistic talk, left him, 
considerably the better for the total change in the current of her 
thoughts. 

Perhaps in such a case as Laura’s the best consolation and sup- 
port is a love of art. The sense of a soul in things inanimate, the 
means of expressing one’s heart in such a universal language as 
outlines, forms, and cunningly blended colours, these give moments 
of perfect deliverance to the ‘dull sullen prisoner in the body’s 
cage’; even if obliged to return anon to the dim shadows of his 
barred dungeon, the impeded movements of his fettered being, 
the hour of light and liberty will come again, a foretaste of the 
hereafter when ‘ we shall know, even as we are known.’ 

Before she slept that night Laura penned a reply to Winnie’s 
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letter; it was short, yet it brought rest and comfort to the 
recipient :-— 

‘My own dear Winnie,—Your letter was no surprise to me; I 
always anticipated your marriage with Reginald; your rejection of 
him would do me no good, and I beg you not to be miserable 
about me any more. I have told the Admiral everything ; he will 
see you when you come to town, and desires me to say that, though 
grieved and disappointed, he is still your friend. Mrs. Crewe too 
is not implacable. I am glad all concealment is at an end. I long 
to see you; let me know directly you come, I can then learn every- 
thing. 

‘ Dearest Winnie, I am always yours as in the old days, truly 


and lovingly, ’ ‘ 
° LAURA PIERS. 


This despatched, there was nothing left but to wait and 
endure Mrs. Crewe’s explanations and sudden spasms of regret and 
despondency. The Admiral went on his way as usual ; if he wrote 
to Reginald he said nothing about it, and Laura was too glad to 
avoid the subject. 

Meantime the necessary sodhinabinatan for copying the picture 
agreed upon were arranged, and she set to work upon it with great 


interest. 
The Admiral was somewhat exercised in his mind as to the 


prudence of letting her work in so public a place, and on one 
occasion accompanied her there to judge of her surroundings him- 
self. When, however, he found several other young ladies simi- 
larly employed, he was comforted, though he could not quite form a 
decided opinion as to the advisability of such a pursuit. Music 
he loved and appreciated, nay more, it was a means of worship ; 
but painting, he was not so sure about that. 

Meantime Mrs. Trent was true to her promise of trying to 
help her young relative, and procured her a pupil in the only son 
of a friend, a little crippled boy, too fragile to be sent to school; 
at the conclusion of the note in which she asked Laura to call upon 
the boy’s mother, she wrote, ‘I have just heard the astounding 
news that Reginald Piers is to be married immediately, and to 
Winnie Fielden! This explains much. I am infinitely vexed at 
the whole affair, and have evidently been mistaken in my esti- 
mate of Reggie’s character.’ 

On the whole Laura escaped much of Mrs. Crewe’s irrepressible 
conjectures, exclamations, and mingled reproaches and consolations, 
by being much away from the house in the daytime, for other 
lessons offered, and she was most diligent in her copying. So the 
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weary time of waiting wore away, and at last the expected letter 
from Winnie reached her. It was dated the evening but one 
before :— 

* How can I ever thank you enough for the blest relief of your 
generous letter! We (Lady Jervois, Sybil, and I) start for London 
to-morrow morning ; pray come and see me on Wednesday after- 
noon at the Langham, I shall be alone—and oh! how glad I shall 
be to see your face again. Ever your loving WInnIE.’ 

‘ Wednesday ! why, that is to-morrow,’ exclaimed Laura, her 
heart beating and her pulses throbbing. 

The day was clear and bright, the streets and squares of the 
Westbourne district were alive with the indescribable movement of 
spring and ‘ the season,’ as Laura sallied forth to make her way to 
the Langham. 

She was too completely wrapped in her own anticipations, too 
deeply convinced of her own secure insignificance, to feel any 
nervousness in presenting herself at the grand portals of a fashion- 
able hotel. 

‘ Lady Jervois,’ said the porter in reply to her inquiries, turn- 
ing to the list of rooms in his bureau; ‘No. 278. Lift at end of 
right-hand passage, get out at second story.’ 

After a few giddy moments, during which she almost prayed 
not to meet Reginald, Laura found herself tapping at a door. 
‘Come in,’ said a voice, and she crossed the threshold of a large 
handsome room full of subdued sunshine, the venetians being 
lowered. Her first impression was of a general litter, as small 
parcels, books, mantles, a hat, and a long lace scarf lay scattered 
about ; a delicious perfume of violets pervaded the atmosphere from 
a quantity of that flower which filled a large tazza ; near one of the 
windows, in the simple mourning dress which erst was her best, 
sat Winnie at a writing-table, and beside it, in her bonnet and 
cloak, stood Lady Jervois. 

The moment Winnie caught a glimpse of her visitor she 
started up with a little cry, and rushed to throw her arms round 
Laura; she clung to her without speaking for a few seconds, 
covering her cheeks, her hair, the morsel of her throat left open, 
with kisses. ‘I knew you would come, dear, dear Laura ; oh! how 
rejoiced I am to see you.’ 

‘ Not more than I am to be with you!’ 

‘I suppose you will allow Miss Piers to shake hands with me,’ 
said Lady Jervois, coming forward with a smile. 

‘Oh! yes, dear Laura; after yourself, Lady Jervois is my 
kindest friend. I cannot tell you how good she has been to 


me.’ 
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‘We have been some comfort to each other,’ returned Lady 
Jervois ; ‘sit down, Miss Piers. I am just going out for an after- 
noon of shopping, so you and Winifrid can have a long talk all to 
yourselves. Make the most of it, for I do not fancy she will have 
many more spare moments for some time to come.’ 

A few polite inquiries for the Admiral, a little hunting for 
her list. of purchases, for her patterns, her purse, &c., and Lady 
Jervois departed. 

As soon as the door was closed behind Lady Jervois, Winnie drew 
near the sofa where Laura sat, and kneeling down beside her put 
her arms round her waist, and leaning her head against her bosom, 
wept for a moment or two very quietly, while she trembled 
slightly all through her frame: ‘ Oh, Laura, Laura,’ she whispered, 
‘ you are looking so pale and your eyes are so sad! It breaks my 
heart to see you, and yet it is delightful to be near you! Do you 
quite —quite forgive me?’ 

‘With my whole heart,’ returned Laura, pressing her in her 
arms. ‘Indeed, I have little to forgive; we have all of us been 
rather helpless and the sport of circumstance.’ 

‘I have so wanted to speak to you,’ resumed Winnie, still in a 
half-whisper. ‘I cannot tell anyone else the sort of dread that 
mixes with my happiness, for you know in some ways I cannot 
help being happy.’ 

* Of course not,’ said Laura kindly. ‘ Do you think I wish you 
to be otherwise ? ’ 

‘No, I am sure you do not; but I seem heartless to myself: 
yet, when he is with me—oh Laura, may I speak to you of 
Reginald ?—you will not mind ?’ 

* Not the least, dear Winnie.’ 

‘Ah! I cannot speak without mentioning him, it is so strange 
how he seems in every thought—and just fills up my whole heart ; 
do you know, it frightens me!’ said Winnie more calmly, and 
rising to take a seat beside her cousin, whose hand she continued 
to hold, leaning her head lovingly on her shoulder. ‘ When he is 
with me, nothing is fearful or threatening, all is bright and 
delightful ; but when I am alone, I shrink from all this happiness 
has cost. I tremble at the idea of the shadow of disloyalty that 
hangs about my marriage. I fear, I do not know what.’ 

‘I cannot mention this,’ resumed Winnie after a pause, ‘ to 
Lady Jervois—it would seem a reflection on her brother. I can- 
not breathe it to Reginald, who is most sensitive to any allusion 

the kind; and I cannot describe the nervous horror that 
oppresses me! Have I done very wrong in promising te marry 
Reginald ?—answer me truly, Laura.’ | 
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‘Certainly not, dear, returned Laura cheerfully; ‘ because 
Reginald made a great mistake, it is not necessary that you should 
punish him and yourself! Your nerves are strained. Do not 
look back: you are pledged to Reginald ; simply resolve to do your 
best for him honestly and lovingly, and leave the rest to God. 
Come, let us talk of something else, it does no good to dwell on 
nervous fancies; and as to me, I have manysources of grave thought, 
besides this change of my destiny! The Admiral’s affairs, my 
own anxiety to collect a clientéle, all these things give me 
enough to think about ; you will be delighted to hear how well I 
am getting on ;’ and she plunged into a description of her small 
successes, which had a dubious effect on her hearer, who listened 
with tearful eyes and quivering lips. At the end she exclaimed, 
‘ And while you are toiling, I shall be enjoying all the luxury of 
wealth and—oh! how unjust it all seems.’ 

‘Now tell me all about vour plans,’ said Laura, disregarding 
this parenthesis. ‘I have heard but little as yet.’ 

‘They are simple enough,’ said Winifrid, flushing all over and 
evidently embarrassed. ‘ You see, both Lady Jervois and Reginald 
think it better the marriage should take place at once; I have 
nowhere to go to, and to stay in the house with that horrid Sir 
Gilbert when he knows everything is quite impossible—and it 
would be equally impossible to go to Mrs. Crewe, you know 
that! I really have no refuge but Reginald ;’ her voice broke a 
little here ; ‘I have no money, nothing—so it is decided that—that 
we are to be married at once, in about ten days.’ 

So soon!’ cried Laura, startled : then after a moment’s silence 
she added, *I do not see that you can do otherwise ; when you are 
his wife—dear Winnie, everything will arrange itself, and this pain- 
ful nervous tension will relax, you will feel stronger and more 
settled ; you too, dear, look pale and worn, as if you were all eyes; 
do not be fearful and uneasy, dearest,’ she added with the tender 
patience Winifrid knew so well in her old times of childish trouble. 

‘Ah! Laura, you are like a mother to me, though there is 
barely two years between us! How I wish I ever could return to 
you the infinite good you have done me to-day,’ she exclaimed. 
‘I want all my courage too, for we dine with Mrs. Piers, and I 
cannot tell you how I dread it. I know she does not like me 
quite! and I cannot make out how Reginald contrived to win her 
consent, but she has consented. She was here this morning, and 
took away Sybil—dear sweet Sybil (I should like you to know 
her); she brought me that scarfas a wedding gift, but she was 
terribly cold and stiff.’ 

‘It is beautiful lace—-Brussels late; I think, I do not know 
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much about it, but I love lace more, far more, than jewels. It is 
like the embodiment of a delicate fancy.’ 

‘Yes! I like lace too; but as to presents, Reginald gives me 
too many; only it is very trying about clothes and things. I am 
going to have just a wedding dress and a travelling dress. Lady 
Jervois is wonderfully kind and helps me in every way, but it is 
very cruel not to be able to do anything for oneself. However, 
Reginald says we are to go to Paris, and as I am to have the usual 
Pierslynn pin-money I can get all I want. Laura, I want you and 
Reginald to meet once as friends, before—’ she stopped abruptly. 

‘TI would rather wait until he is really your husband,’ returned 
Laura ina low tone. ‘The first meeting will be a little trying, no 
doubt, but that will soon pass over. Where is he now?’ 

‘He went away to Pierslynn about a week ago, but he is to be 
in town to-day, in time for dinner at his mother’s. He will be 
glad to hear that I have seen you; I know he often thinks of you, 
though I see he cannot bear tospeak about you. Ah! dear Laura, 
we shall neither of us be quite happy until we see you married to 
some nice charming person who has taught you to wonder how you 
could ever have cared so much for Reginald!’ 

Laura smiled. ‘It is hard to say what is in the future,’ she 
said carelessly. ‘But, dear Winnie, time is passing, you will want 
to dress for dinner.’ 

‘Not yet, oh, not yet; itis not quite five, and I have not said 
half what I wanted. Is the Admiral really coming to see me? 
What do you think he will say?’ 

‘ Everything that is kind.’ 

‘Was he not dreadfully cut up about you?’ 

‘He said very little, Winnie dear: it would be kinder to let 
me forget myself!’ 

‘Yes, of course it would, I am so stupid! but you know how 
I love you! What ought I to do about Mrs. Crewe? she was 
always so good.’ 

‘ Ask her to come and see you and any pretty things you may 
have, and give her a hug and a kiss.’ 

‘You are such a clever Laura! Ihave not many pretty things 
yet; here,’ rising and going to the table where she had been sitting 
when Laura first came in—‘here is a gift I had this morning 
from a friend of Reggie’s.’ She took up a heavy antique-looking 
gold cross encrusted with uncut gems of many hues. ‘Is it not a 
quaint old thing? This was sent to me by the Princess Moscynski ; 
she seems a great ally of Reggie’s, and says she is under some 
obligations to him. I am sure I do not know what! She writes 
prettily, does she not ?’ handing a pale grey note witha monogram 
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in silver to Laura. ‘I wonder who this belonged to—Poniatowski, 
perhaps? Reginald says she will be of great use to me in 
Paris.’ ’ 

‘Is she to meet you in Paris ?’ 

‘She generally lives there, I believe. We do not go direct to 
Paris. Reginald says he wants to have a peep at Normandy 
before the summer tide of cockney tourists sets in, so we are to 
spend a week or ten days among the old Norman towns and then 
go on to Paris; after that I do not know.’ 

‘Nor care, no doubt,’ said Laura with a smile as she glanced 
through the prettily worded, rather Frenchified, note which expressed 
the writer’s wish to make her (Winnie’s) acquaintance in flatter- 
ing phrase, and implied that she (the writer) was in some way in-~ 
debted to Reginald for some favour or courtesy ; finally she begged 
Winnie’s acceptance of the accompanying souvenir, which, though 
possessing little beauty, had the charm of association, as it once 
‘adorned the noble form of one of Poland’s worthiest sons.’ 

‘It is a charming note, is it not ?’ said Winifrid, as Laura gave 
it back. 

‘It is, said Laura thoughtfully. ‘Who is the Princess Mos- 
eynski ?’ 

‘I scarcely know; I believe she is half English, and the niece 
of one of Reginald’s nearest neighbours—a Lord something; I 
believe they both were of the yachting party. It seems wonderful 
to be on easy terms with nobles and princesses, eh! Laura! after 
my quiet and obscure life.’ 

‘ You will soon get used to them, they are but ladies and gentle- 
men, after all. And now, dear, dear Winnie, I must leave you; you 
must take time to dress. When shall I see you again?’ 

‘Oh, soon, soon; and yet, I do not know what engagements 
Lady Jervois may have made for me; I will send you a little note 
to-morrow, and the Admirai—ought I not to go and see him ? only 
it would be dreadful to go to that house again. Oh! tell him to 
make his own appointment, and I will be at home. I wish you 
would come with him, dearest, I am rather afraid of seeing him.’ 

‘You need not be! I will come with him if he will let me, 
but I rather think he wants to see you alone. 

‘Well, just wait for five minutes longer, Laura. Does it not 
seem almost impossible that a year ago we were all together in 
dear, dreamy Dresden, and hardly remembered that Reginald was 
in existence! How much has happened since !’ 

‘How much, indeed! But you must not keep me any longer, 
Winnie ; it is getting late, and I do not care to be here when Lady 
Jervois comes back.’ 
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‘I suppose I must let yougo. Oh, I have still a thousand things 
to say, but you—you will come again; I will write to you to-night. 
Good-bye, dear, darling Laura! you do not know what a relief and 
delight your visit has been.’ 

A loving embrace, a few words explaining her own engagements 
for the current week, and Laura was gone--Winnie looked after 
her for a moment, then, sitting down, rested her elbows on the 
table, and covering her face with her hands wept silently for a few 
minutes; then she put her writing things and the various objects 
scattered about into some degree of order, and with a brighter 
expression in her countenance went to her own room to make the 
best toilette her means permitted ; the idea that in another hour, 
or hour and a half, she would see Reggie face to face and hear his 
voice, gradually absorbing her to the exclusion of all others. 

Meantime Laura walked quietly away westward. It was difficult 
to find a place in the omnibuses at that hour, and she was glad to 
have an opportunity to marshal her thoughts and examine her 
impressions, before encountering the raking fire of Mrs. Crewe’s 
queries. 

On the whole she was well satisfied. Winifrid was quite her 
own true self, as natural, as loving as ever. Surely the friendship 
of two women never stood a severer test. This interview had done 
much to soothe the sore, bruised feeling of Laura’s heart, though 
she was much too human not to contrast her own lot with that of 
the fair girl she had just left. Work and loneliness were to be her 
portion. The work she was quite willing to accept, but the loneli- 
ness was hard. As to Winnie, she felt convinced that there could 
be little or no communication or intimacy between them in future. 
Laura felt that Reginald would be, whether intentionally or not, an 
insurmountable obstacle to the full freedom of friendship. How- 
ever she berself might forgive him, he could never forgive her for 
being injured and forsaken. The presence of a living reproach is 
intolerable. ‘I had better give her up with a good grace, than 
wear out our mutual affection by everlasting efforts to keep the 
old links from snapping or wearing through. The less I see or 
think of either, the better for my peace and strength. Not yeta 
year, she said, since we had but one heart, one home, and now how 
far apart we shall drift—we are already drifting. Dear Winnie, 
surely he will always be good and true to her? It would break 
her heart if he were not. Why should I doubthim? He was not 
false to me, he simply never loved me, I see that plainly enough 
now. Why, why did he ever seek me? I could not have sup- 
posed that Reginald would have mistaken friendship for love.’ 
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The time of Winnie’s stay in London was one of great excite- 
ment and mental strain to Laura. The longing to be with her 
cousin and of use to her, the distress she felt at the circumstances 
under which her hasty sombre wedding was to take place, the irre- 
sistible disappointment as the days slipped past and she could see 
so little of her, all pressed heavily even on her rare self-control ; 
only once more did she see her dear playfellow as Winifrid Fielden 
when she startled Mrs. Crewe and Laura by a sudden most unex- 
pected and cruelly short visit, just as Mrs. Crewe was declaring 
that, although it was against her principles to make any advance to 
a person who, whatever might be the true state of the case, had 
acted the part Winnie apparently had, yet out of consideration for 
her dear Laura she would not mind accompanying her that after- 
noon to call on the bride elect. 

This visit was in truth a bitter disappointment to the excellent 
widow. She was burning to see the fine things which, as she 
argued, a bride elect must have. She was thirsting for a chance 
to encounter Reginald. She was eager to renew her acquaintance 
with Lady Jervois, and even longing to inspect their apartments 
at the Langham. 

Winifrid’s visit of course quenched all the possible light in which 
Mrs. Crewe had hoped to revel. 

Laura was infinitely surprised, having a keen recollection ot 
Winnie’s vividly expressed horror of visiting the house again, and 
she shrewdly suspected that there was some good reason for the 
change. 

She could see that her cousin was terribly nervous, and even 
longing to get the visit over. 

She embraced Mrs. Crewe, exclaiming, ‘I do not think you 
wanted to come to me, so I came to you; I could not leave without 
seeing you, who made me so happy, when I wasa miserable stranger, 
in this great awful London.’ 

‘Iam sure I am delighted to see you, dear Winnie, though I 
cannot deny that I have been dreadfully cut up about everything, 
but I do not wish to make any allusicns—tell me! are you nearly 
ready? It seems such a hurried affair. Do you really think your 
wedding can take place on Wednesday next ?’ 

‘No, I fancy it will be Thursday.’ 

‘And have you a cake and all the usual etceteras?’ and Mrs. 
Crewe proceeded to show her own intimate knowledge of all the 
rites and ceremonies of a fashionable wedding, till the tears rose 
to Winnie’s eyes, and Laura came to the rescue. ‘I am so sorry 
the Admiral is not at home,’ she said. ‘ He would have liked to 
see you.’ 
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‘He has been with me this morning,’ returned Winnie with a 
little quiver in her voice, ‘and he bade me good-bye and blessed 
me! I wished so much to have asked him for Thursday, but they 
thought it better taste not to do so. I know he and—and Mr. 
Piers have had some correspondence, but we do not mention him 
now.’ 


‘I am sorry for that, and sorry for the necessity,’ observed Mrs, 
Crewe severely. 

‘Ah! so am I,’ cried poor Winifrid, almost breaking down. 
‘How ill he looks! his dear beautiful eyes are larger and more far- 
away-looking than ever! and when I asked if Herbert might not 
come to us for two days, that I might have some one of my own 
near me, he said, “ I do not presume to exercise any more authority 
over a lad whom I cannot help; write to the head-master, he will 
no doubt let him come ;” so I did.’ 

‘ Would you like to see the Admiral’s rooms ?’ asked Mrs. Crewe ; 
‘ you cannot think how nicely we have arranged them ;’ and Winnie 
was paraded through the sitting-room and bed-room, admiring with 
all her might. 

Then she inquired kindly for Denzil, and spoke with Collins, 
for whom she had a little present; she even took up Toppy in her 
arms; and so, with scarce-suppressed tears, and with a sort of ner- 
vous haste, Winnie bade them farewell. 

Mrs. Crewe, under the influence of contending feelings, sat 
down and wept. 

‘ There is something heartrending about the whole thing,’ she 
said. ‘No one can help loving her, and I am sure she never did 
intend to do you harm, but as to him! I have no patience with 
him. I did think he was a good young man like my Denzil, but 
I declare they are all alike except the Admiral and my boy! 
Nasty selfish, heartless lot! Never thinking of anything but their 
own whims and fancies, and cowardly into the bargain! Would 
that young Piers come here like a man, or at any rate one’s idea 
of a man, and say, “ Laura! I am ashamed of myself, I know I 
have behaved like a blackguard! but forgive me, and let us be 
friends, and accept a sister’s portion out of my estate?” Not he! 
he just sneaks away out of sight, to escape the disagreeables he 
deserves. No! Laura, don’t interrupt me, don’t try to stand up 
for him; he does not deserve it, from you of all people.’ 

‘No, dear Mrs, Crewe,’ said Laura with an irresistible smile, 
‘I know it would be useless ; for myself, I am very thankful he does 
not come to make his apologies in person. When he returns after 
sonie months, a married man, we shall meet comfortably and 
easily.’ 
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‘ Well, well, you are quite beyond my eomprehension,’ returned 
Mrs. Crewe, with an air of irritation. ‘1 suppose it is philosophy; 
but to me it looks like want of feeling.’ 


Cuarter XXVII. 


So Winifrid Fielden was transformed into Mrs. Piers. She 
seemed to pass out of Laura’s life for the present ; an occasional letter 
told of the places she visited, the people she met, but they were 
few and far between, and had a vague tone of constraint that 
Laura felt more than perceived. Nowand then there was a hasty 
postscript, full of tender words, evidently dictated by the old 
loving spirit which was suppressed but not extinguished. 

The routine of existence arranged itself in Leamington Road 
easily and tranquilly, if a little monotonously—flowing with a slow 
current in the channels created by the tastes and avocations of 
Mrs. Crewe’s inmates. 

The Admiral joined himself to a Christian charity organisation 
connected with the chapel where he worshipped, and became a 
scripture-reader in a remote and demoralised quarter. The result 
of this occupation was want of punctuality at meal-times (which 
caused Mrs. Crewe infinite uneasiness) and a decided reluctance 
on the part of the good old man to replace any article of his 
toilette. This also was a source of much animadversion to his 
grateful protégées. ‘Look here, Laura,’ Mrs. Crewe would say, 
‘here is the Admiral sending another pair of boots to be mended, 
and it is the second time they have been soled. He gave them to 
Collins to see to—a pretty state she would bring them back in! 
she has not an ounce of sense. I shall just take them to the man 
myself and give him proper directions ; give me the string-basket, 
like a good girl, and that old “ Daily Telegraph,”—TI’'ll do them up. 
The amount of shoe-leather that dear good man wears out tramp- 
ing after those vagabonds down about the docks, that would cheat 
him of his last shilling to spend in the gin-shop! It is too bad to 
think of it, and he will never do them a bit of good—it is police, 
not preaching, they want,’ or—‘ Laura, did you notice the back 
of the Admiral’s morning coat; no! it is shiny enough to see 
your face in. I ventured to remark that perhaps, as he did not 
notice such things, it was right to say his coat was a little gone 
off. He did not quite take it in at first, but when he did he 
smiled so gently, and said—“I must not indulge in vanities now, 
my dear Mrs. Crewe ;”’ and, ‘ Laura!’ impressively, ‘it is my con- 
viction that he has given away his other morning coat; I saw him 
last Wednesday sneaking out of the garden gate—really, even for 
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that angel of a man, I can use no other word—he seemed to go 
out so quickly and carefully, with a big brown-paper parcel under 
his arm: I looked in his wardrobe since (I make it a rule to look 
in occasionally), and I certainly missed a coat, and I think a pair 
of trousers. Zhat has gone too, very likely to some shabby-genteel 
impostor who has learned a couple of verses out of the Bible, and 
ought to be on the treadmill. If he would only trust them to me 
I could get him nearly half-price for left-off cloth clothes (I 
declare even in old clothes the men have the best of it!), and he 
throws them away on creatures that nothing will reclaim.’ 

‘Who knows what spark of goodness, not yet quite extinct, 
may be fostered into warmth and life by a little kindly help! I 
am sure, if any one would turn me from the error of my ways, it 
would be the Admiral,’ said Laura. 

‘ You, my dear, you are very different. It is so difficult to deal 
with common people, they have quite a different nature from 
ours.’ 

‘Do you really think so?’ said Laura. ‘I doubt it.’ 

‘I am sure, Laura, you are quite a radical; you ought not to 
allow yourself to be run away with by such ideas.’ : 

‘Why, the Admiral is a sort of radical,’ returned Laura, 
smiling. 

‘ Ah, yes, a religious radical; of course, all men are spiritually 
equal, but in real life the lower orders ought to be kept in their 
places.’ 

The distinction was rather too subtle for Laura’s perception. 

To her great satisfaction, she found her days more and more 
filled with work. Her copy was approved of, and fairly paid for 
-—moreover, it led to further orders, as it was discovered that she 
had a happy knack of catching the tone of the originals she 
copied, and during the season additional pupils offered; so that 
before the short days came round again she found she could supply 
all her small personal needs, and hoped that soon she would be 
quite self-supporting. 

This anticipation roused in her the nearest approach to 
pleasure she had felt for many months. Time and plenty of 
congenial occupation were, however, doing their work of healing. 
The keen, nearly insupportable pain of a wounded heart, the 
sense of aching desolation, was soothed and by insensible degrees 
lifted from her; still, her spirit was clouded by a vague feeling 
that life was all a colourless dead-level ; though, when absorbed in 
her painting, or feeling that her poor little crippled pupil was 
acquiring a new source of pleasure in the training she was able to 
bestow, rifts in the dull grey atmosphere that shut out the sunshine 
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from her soul showed glimpses of the blue sky, the pleasant lights 
which are always there, although the drifting mist and cloud that 
passion and grief and wrong send up from their seething turmoil 
so often hide them from suffering humanity. 

So spring tints and airs deepened and warmed into summer 
glow and heat, and autumn followed with its gracious wealth of 
sober beauty. 

Still Mr. and Mrs. Piers lingered abroad—amid the Swiss 
mountains, the lovely Italian lakes, the historical cities of northern 
Italy—although the twelfth of September had come and gone, 
and the Pierslynn woods had donned the russet hues of early 
winter. 

Winnie’s letters, which grew fewer and farther between, 
mentioned that her husband had been very ill at Florence with a 
sharp attack of fever, which had weakened him a good deal, and 
would necessarily delay their return, but that she longed for home. 
‘I shall let you know when we are likely to be in London: for I 
suppose we shall only pass through,’ she wrote. ‘Though Iama 
bad correspondent, dear Laura, I do long to see you.’ 

Nothing then occurred to break the quiet routine of these 
months. Mrs. Crewe had not many letters from her son; the last, 
dated ‘ Yokohama,’ nearly three months before its receipt, gave a 
good account of himself and his doings. He said he feared he 
would be yet another Christmas in strange latitudes, as an oppor- 
tunity, very advantageous to himself and his employers, had offered 
for a voyage to Sydney, and he was to weigh anchor for that port 
in about a month. 

November dark and drear was nearly ended, when one after- 
noon Laura came suddenly into Mrs. Crewe’s room, where that 
lady was busily engaged arranging her famous box of lace, Ke. 
‘ Dear Mrs. Crewe, here is a letter from Winnie,’ holding it up. 
‘They are in Paris; they will be travelling to-morrow, they will 
Le in London to-morrow night, at Claridge’s, and dear Winnie 
wants me to go and see her the day after, see her at any hour—as 
she has a bad cold, and does not intend to leave the house; they 
go down to Pierslynn on Saturday. Oh! dear Mrs. Crewe, think 
of seeing Winnie so soon!’ 

‘The day after to-morrow ?’ echoed Mrs. Crewe. ‘ Well, it is 
rather sudden. ‘I wonder if you willsee him. She does not express 
any wish to see me? Ah! she knows my disapprobation of the 
whole affair.’ 

‘She desires her love to you, and hopes you are quite 
well,’ 

‘Um! she cares a great deal about it: I must say, Laura, J 
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think you have shown decided want of spirit all through. Of course 
my ideas are old-fashioned, &c. &c.’ 

The prospect of this near meeting kept Laura wakeful the 
greater part of the night, and not a little nervous the following 
day, though she went carefully through the duties which occupied 
it. Next morning she was feverishly eager to keep her appoint- 
ment. Mrs. Crewe was quite vexed that she ate so little dinner. 
‘You will be quite faint, she said; ‘and I suppose, being at an 
hotel, Mrs. Piers will hardly offer you afternoon tea, which under 
any circumstances is an extravagant habit.’ 

‘Oh! you do not know how strong I am,’ returned Laura, as 
she left the house. 

Mrs. Crewe looked after her gravely, and shook her head, more in 
sorrow than in anger. ‘She must be strong indeed, mustn’t she, 
my precious puss?’ said she to that sagacious animal, who had 
walked solemnly to the front door, her tail erect, and sat down upon 
the threshold as if contemplating the world in general. ‘ Will you 
go out or come in, Topsy ? I cannot stay here all day.’ Topsy, 
after a moment’s reflection, elected to come in, and with slow and 
dignified steps ascended the stairs to the Admiral’s quarters, where, 
after a few sharp imperative ‘mews,’ the door was opened to her. 

Laura on reaching the hotel was at once admitted. She found 
Winifrid in a handsome well-warmed room, somewhat dark indeed, 
but well, even luxuriously, furnished. She was lying on a sofa, an 
Indian shawl spread over her feet, anda yellow-backed French 
novel in her hand. 

‘ Ah, dearest, dear Laura! I have been expecting you these two 
hours,’ she cried, springing up and throwing her arms round her. 
‘Tam afraid they will be back before we have had half our talk. 
Come near the fire, take off your hat and jacket. Oh! how delight- 
ful it is to see you again! and even through the darkness of this 
horrid place, I see you are looking so much better than when we 
met last spring.’ 

Laura gazed earnestly at her without speaking, trying to trace 
in what consisted the indefinable sort of change which had passed 
over her. 

She was pale and thin, and her eyes looked larger than ever, 
but her travelling dress of dark cloth fitting to perfection, her heavy 
gold sleeve-links and brooch, the costly rings that sparkled on her 
slender fingers, the exquisite little bronze shoe with its gold buckle 
that peeped out from beneath the folds of her skirt, all suited her 
refined style of beauty admirably, and to Laura’s keen observation 
seemed to mark with startling distinctness the contrast between 
the past of self-denial—of poverty—the bitter poverty that 
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struggles hard to keep hold still of some little nicety and refine- 
ment—and the present of love and luxury and beauty. There was 
a languid grace about her gestures very unusual in her, which yet 
seemed perfectly natural, while it appeared quite proper to her 
state and standing. 

These thoughts passed through Laura’s brain while she returned 
her cousin’s embrace and exchanged the first hurried loving ques- 
tions and answers ; then came the pause that so often comes when 
hearts are too full ; and they sat down by the fire in silence. 

‘I have such quantities to say and to ask, that I do not know 
where to begin,’ cried Winifrid at last. ‘ First, tell me, dear—are 
you—are you better ?—happier?—you know what I mean. Oh! 
how often I have thought of you, and wished I could look in upon 
you, into your heart. Indeed, even when happiest—and oh! I 
have been so happy, too happy sometimes—the thought of you 
would come across me with such a pang.’ 

‘I am sorry I presented myself so unpleasantly,’ returned Laura 
with a smile; ‘make your mind easy; I am well—I am succeed- 
ing, and I can truly say content; everything might have been 
infinitely worse for me.’ 

‘If I could believe you really thought so,’ said Winifrid wist- 
fully ; ‘ there is no use, at any rate, in looking back—at least, in 
some directions. And the dear Admiral, how is he? how does he 
bear being cooped up in that miserable Leamington Road house 
after his previous life ?’ 

‘ Miserable Leamington Road house!’ repeated Laura, laugh- 
ing ; ‘I wish Mrs. Crewe heard you! or rather, I should be very 
sorry. Ah! Winnie, what a haven it was to us, and how thankful 
you were to get back to it from Liverpool.’ 

‘I was indeed! and I am grateful to Mrs. Crewe; but, Laura 
dear, I have had some very wretched hours there, I do not think 
you can know how wretched.’ 

‘The Admiral does not seem changed in any way,’ replied 
Laura ; ‘at first he was greatly cast down because he had less to 
give, but he has quite fitted into his present life. We are all 
quite comfortable.’ 

‘Yes, we were once very happy together; but, do you know, I 
am rather ashamed to say I have grown to think many things quite 
necessary that I never dreamt of possessing ! ’ 

‘How do you mean?’ asked Laura, looking affectionately 
at her friend, who had taken her hand and was caressing it. 

‘Oh! Imean that I feel it would be intolerable to turn and 
mend my dresses, and rush about looking for a needle and silk to 
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sew up a hole in my glove, before I could go out ; do not imagine 
I am so commonplace as to be ashamed of these things, or that I 
am fine; I am simply growing lazy and luxurious. Having enough 
money was so wonderful at first, but now—if I had five times as 
large an allowance I could spend it.’ 

‘Beware of extravagance,’ said Laura, laughing. 

‘Oh! I shall never get into debt ; but beautiful things are so 
delightful, and I have brought some for you that I think you will 
like.’ She rose and touched the bell, thereby evoking a prompt 
waiter. ‘Tell Rosalie, my maid, I want her.’ 

Again Laura looked at her and smiled. ‘ Yes,’ said Winnie, 
laughing. ‘Is it not wonderful to hear me ordering my maid to 
come? I was half afraid of her at first—she is such an elegant 
young person, as you will see; but she is a good milliner and 
hairdresser. She really has taste. Madame Moscynski found 
her for me. Madame Moscynski always seems to know where 
to find what one wants. Oh, Rosalie!’—as a very tastefully 
dressed, piquant little personage, clad in black silk with extreme 
neatness, came into the room—‘ bring me the box and two parcels 
addressed to Miss Piers’—she spoke in French. ‘I am always 
trying to improve my French. You know, we quite neglected it 
for German. And Reginald is so anxious I should speak it well. 
Madame Moscynski says it is the language of civilisation par 
excellence.’ 

* Not now, I think,’ said Laura; ‘ but tell me, how is Reggie ? 
You have not yet told me.’ 

‘Ah!’ returned his young wife with a slight sigh, ‘I am not 
quite satisfied about him. Ido not think he has been so bright 
or so strong since that attack in Florence.’ Here Rosalie returned 
with the packages and laid them on the table. ‘Tell them to 
bring lights,’ said her mistress, and then wenton. ‘He was so 
suddenly seized. We had just arrived from Pontresina, and he 
went to the post to look for letters. When he came back he 
brought one from you, and soon after he asked to read it. Then 
he said he felt a terrible headache and thirst, and got so feverish, 
could not sleep, could not eat, and would not see a doctor. I 
was very uneasy. He took quantities of lemonade, and after 
a while grew better, and we went on to Venice. But I do so wish 
he would consult Gull, or Russell Reynolds, or some great doctor. 
If you see him, try and persuade him to it.’ 

‘If you fail, I am not likely to succeed.’ 

‘Oh, I do not know,’ returned Winnie, who was busy opening 
her parcels. ‘ You need not wait, Rosalie.’ 

A few minutes’ silence, and then Winifrid displayed a couple 
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of jewel-cases. ‘Here, dearest Laura, this is what I chose for 
you ;’ and she displayed a locket, bracelet, and solitaires of ex- 
quisitely carved onyx, set in dull gold, solid and classic-looking. 
‘These are Roman, they tell me. I thought them just your style ; 
and,’ touching a spring, ‘ you see I have put myself inside, and I 
know you will value the likeness far beyond its worth. Then, 
dearest Laura, this ring’ (a charming antique enamelled head, set 
with diamond sparks) ‘to replace your gift. See,’ moving the 
rings on the third finger of her left hand, and showing Laura’s 
simple little present, which was hidden by its splendid neighbours, 
‘it has never left my hand since! L always feel there is something 
good and real near me when [ have that on.’ 

‘But Winnie, dear, this is too costly for me. The least little 
bit of a token would suffice; this must have cost a small fortune. 
It is not for that I shall prize it, however. But what does Reginald 
say to your spending so much ?’ exclaimed Laura, greatly gratified 
by her cousin’s thought for her. 

‘Reggie? Oh, he thinks me very prudent and moderate. 
Here, these are Florentine mosaics; they are for Mrs. Crewe, and 
there is a wee note inside the case.’ 

‘They are very handsome! How enchanted she will be!’ 

‘Now, I was.so puzzled about the Admiral. I could not pass 
him over, though,’ and her eyes filled with tears. ‘ He has never 
written —never answered my letter. Do you think I may venture 
to send him this for a paper-knife ?’ and she offered to Laura’s 
inspection a medieval dagger, with a most delicately and 
elaborately chiselled handle. 

‘I am sure he will be pleased,’ said Laura. 

‘Be sure you write and tell me how he takes it. Can you put 
these things in your pocket? If not—TI have several photographs 
of different places for you, but they are very large—I am going 
to send them to-morrow by a commissionnaire, and these can go 
too.’ 

‘Dear Winifrid, you seem to have thought of me continually.’ 

‘Ah, Laura! I wish I could get you out of my head,’ she 
returned, and then stood still and silent for an instant. Then, 
resuming her seat by the fire, she continued, ‘I see you think I 
am scarcely prudent enough. Ah, Laura, you and I had not the 
faintest notion what the life of such people as I have met lately 
costs! Princess Moscynski, for instance ; she is extravagant, I 
grant. She perfectly frightened me when we first went to Paris. 
I wanted everything, you know, and Reginald begged her to assist 
me. She was vety kind and pleasant, I must say. She has 
exquisite taste; but as to caring what things cost! you might 
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imagine silks and satins and velvet and jewels grew on bushes, 
and could be had for the plucking, the way she chose and 
ordered. I was quite miserable at the idea of using such a 
quantity of Reggie’s money ; but he was pleased, and I gradually 
came to think the prices not so tremendous, though I did stand out 
about many things. As to my little presents, I would not let her 
interfere, in spite of her superior taste. I wanted to get your 
cadeau my own self,and did not even let her see it. That was my 
whim, you know. She is really a delightful person—so clever, 
quite a patriot and a politiciap. I should like to hear what you 
would think of her ; but I am so glad she has not come in yet.’ 

‘Is Madame Moscynski travelling with you ?’ 

‘Not exactly ; she had to come to London on business, and we 
came so far together. She is in this hotel, but she goes to Lord 
Dereham’s in a week or ten days, and I think will spend Christmas 
with us.’ 

‘It will be a little difficult for you at first—a great household 
like Pierslynn ?’ 

‘Reginald says I need not trouble myself about anything. 
The housekeeper and butler arrange all details; if I want any 
change, or anything new, I shall only have to say so.’ 

There was a somewhat prolonged pause. Winifrid sat gazing 
into the fire, her hands clasped round one knee; while Laura could 
not resist the thought, ‘And all this might have been mine!’ 
It was not the luxurious surroundings, the costly beauty and 
refinement of Winnie’s life, that roused this ground-swell of, not 
envy, but saddened resignation, at the idea of the tender, con- 
siderate affection, of the boundless generosity, which is one of true 
love’s characteristics. These are the jewels that form a woman’s 
most precious possession. Yet, suppose she had not overheard 
that irrepressible burst of passion which changed the face of all 
creation to her, might not her sufferings have been infinitely greater 
as Reggie’s wife than as his deserted fiancée ? 

While she reasoned thus with herself, the door opened quietly, 
and a lady entered with a smooth gliding step. 

Winifrid started up, and exclaimed, ‘ Ah! you are later than 
I expected. I was afraid I should not have an opportunity of 


“introducing my cousin to you; Miss Piers, Madame la Princesse 


Moscynski.’ 

Madame Moscynski made the faintest possible little courtesy, 
as she passed to a seat, smiling as she did so. 

‘TI have heard much of Miss Piers,’ she said. 

Laura looked at her with deep interest, interest that in some 
unaccountable way was almost painful. 
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The Princess was not so tall as either herself or Winnie, but 
had a stately carriage that conveyed the idea of height. She was 
covered completely by a circular cloak of sealskin with a deep 
border of darkest sable, but even this did not quite conceal the 
shape of her graceful shoulders. A cap of the same materials as 
her cloak surmounted a delicate face, fair indeed, but of a fairness 
that looked like the result of bleaching in hot rcoms and midnight 
gatherings; her mouth, small and very sweet when she smiled, 
was somewhat thin-lipped and closed firmly, and the eyes which 
she raised as if it were an effort to Laura’s were light blue, but 
darkened by lashes of a hue not often seen with a complexion like 
hers ; they and her eyebrows also were nearly black. Between her 
low broad forehead and the edge of her cap a tangle of tiny pale 
gold curls peeped out, contrasting with the deep tawny, black brown 
fur, and from her ears hung large gipsy-like half-moons of garnet. 

‘Your room is warm, chérie,’ she continued. ‘ Indeed, there 
is no honest cold in England! To-day, there is a chill clinging 
damp that strikes to one’s chest, and yet my cloak oppresses me.’ 
She unhooked the massive silver aigraffe which fastened it, as she 
spoke, and laid it on the sofa. Laura’s artistic eye was charmed 
with her costume of brown velvet, draped and festooned with 
wonderful skill, and buttoned from throat to instep with heavy 
old-fashioned gold buttons. 

‘Yes! itseems wretchedly damp,’ returned Winifrid. ‘I could 
not bring myself to stir out.’ 

Madame Moscynski made no reply, but, approaching the fire, 
took up a newspaper to screen her face, while she put one little 
foot, marvellously well shod, on the fender, and then, turning 
towards Laura, looked at her with a steady gaze of deliberate 
examination—a gaze which roused a sudden feeling of proud 
resentment in Laura’s generally quiet spirit—under its influence 
she returned Madame Moscynski’s glance full and unflinchingly, 
till the fair Pole, from some occult influence, found it more agree- 
able to turn her eyes on Winifrid, who leant back in her chair, 
watching both with a half-amused smile. 

‘I hope I am all. your fancy painted me, Miss Piers,’ said 
Madame Moscynski, with an arch smile. ‘I see you like to 
observe closely.’ 

‘My fancy never depicted you in any way,’ returned Laura. 
‘You have the advantage of making a perfectly fresh first 
impression.’ 

‘Ah! if an advantage, the impression must be good! tant 
mieux,’ rejoined Madame Moscynski, carelessly but not uncivilly. 
‘And how is your cold, dear Mrs. Piers? I hope you are less 
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triste than you were this morning.’ So saying, she drew a chair to 
the fire and sat down, took off her gloves, and arranged her paper. 
‘Have you had tea? No? It would do you good; let me ring for 
some. Mr. Piers left me at Howell and James’s, and told me to 
tell you he would dine at the club; but Mrs. Piers, la belle-mére, 
is coming to keep youcompany. J am unfortunately obliged to go 
to Lady Merton’s to meet some compatriots who are passing through 
London, and whom I must not miss, or I would stay with you myself.’ 

‘Thank you very much,’ returned Winnie, whose colour rose. 
‘ Of course I shall be very pleased to see my mother-in-law! Oh! 
Laura, I wish you could have stayed with me.’ 

‘ But they expect meat home ; you know I could not stay,’ said 
Laura, a little uneasily. 

‘And I only care for a téte-d-téte with you: three is a detestable 
number,’ 

‘I suppose you have had a long review of your mutual 
experiences since you parted?’ said Madame Moscynski, as if 
obliged to say something, while her eyes were occupied in scanning 
the columns of the paper she held. 

‘Is Topsy still alive and flourishing ?’ asked Winifrid, without 
heeding this remark. 

‘She is remarkably well,’ replied Laura; ‘and shows a 
greater preference for the Admiral than for any one else, not even 
excepting Mrs. Crewe.’ 

‘That is ungrateful—Mrs. Crewe is so very fond of her;’ an 
odd constraint seemed to have fallen on them since the entrance 
of Madame Moscynski, and made conversation nearly impossible ; 
tea was hailed as a relief. Madame Moscynski had a small table 
brought to her side, and her tea, with some thin brown bread and 
butter, placed thereon. She banished the milk-jug and demanded 
cream, all very gently and softly, but with an air of unhesitating 
command; she said little, however, until her second cup was 
steaming beside her, then she dismissed the waiter, and, after 
looking at the fire awhile, said in a low thoughtful tone, ‘ You 
are an artist, Miss Piers; I should much like to see some of your 
work, for, though I do little myself, I have seen much of art. I 
shall be in town for ten days; pray bring me some of your smaller 
sketches or designs, or, in short, anything portable, to look at!’ 

There was an implied superiority in this request to which 
Laura was determined not to yield, and she was about to say her 
time was too much occupied, when Winifrid broke in laughing— 

with a little tinge of scorn in the laugh—‘ Charles V. picked 
up Titian’s pencil. Why cannot Prineess Moescynski visit the 
atelier cf Laura Piers?’ 
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‘Certainly,’ said Madame Moscynski, quite unmoved. ‘I spoke 
without thought. May I come and see your work, Miss Piers ?’ 

‘If you think it worth the trouble, I am at home on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, between twelve and one; it is early, but there is 
scarce any light later.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ returned Madame Moscynski. ‘I shall have the 
pleasure of calling on you next week. I hope not to be detained 
longer than ten days in this dull town,’ smiling. ‘I love London 
at certain seasons—nowhere else has one so much liberty —but in 
December ! ’—a slight expressive shrug of her shoulders completed 
the phrase. 

Laura observed that when Mrs, Piers had with some sharpness 
uttered her last sentence, Madame Moscynski slowly lifted her 
eyes with a look of sleepy surprise, and that they seemed darker 
than she at first thought them. A rather halting desultory con- 
versation ensued ; something was said of music, and Winifrid re- 
marked that Madame Moscynski’s Polish melodies and ballads had 
been a new and delightful musical experience; a little talk of 
Italy, a wish expressed on Winnie’s part that Laura would spend 
Christmas with them—a prompt excuse—and then Laura rose to 
take leave. ‘ But how are you going back?’ cried Winifrid. ‘It 
is a dark night, and you must not hunt about for a fiacre all alone! 
I will order one of the hotel carriages ;’ she rang the bell as she 
spoke. 

‘Do not trouble about me,’ said Laura, smiling. ‘I am not 
accustomed to be taken care of; it is quite unnecessary.’ 

‘It is amazing, the freedom permitted to young English 
women. I do not think it would answer in any other nation,’ 
observed Madame Moscynski. 

‘Then I am below or above the ordinary young lady of dis- 
tinction, you know,’ returned Laura. ‘I dare not call myself 
an artist; I am a worker.’ While they spoke, the waiter came 
and received Mrs. Piers’s orders. 

‘ You are a dear darling!’ she exclaimed a little irreverently 
‘Come into my room and put on your bonnet while they bring 
round the carriage.’ 

Madame Moscynski made her adieux with smiling civility, 
ard Laura followed her cousin. 

‘I can’t say a word to you while she is there,’ said Winnie 
rather petulantly. ‘What do you think of her? She is very 
charming?’ 

‘Very. A remarkable woman. If I knew her, I might like 
her very much. At present I scarcely can understand what im- 
pression she has made upon me.’ 
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‘You were always a dear, cautious thing. I am very fond of 
the Princess myself; she has been so kind and so useful, but I do 
not. want her in the way when you are here. Laura, I am half 
afraid of my téte-d-téte with Mrs. Piers to-day. But surely she 
will like me for Reggie’s sake !’ 

‘And your own, dear Winnie!’ 

‘ Diew sait! Well, Laura, you will come and pay me a visit 
in my new home? Oh, I shall want you so much!’ 

‘Yes, Winnie, I will, replied Laura earnestly. ‘Some time 
when you are quiet and alone.’ 

‘The carriage waits,’ said Mademoiselle Rosalie, tapping at 
the door. 

‘I must let you go, then. Have you all your things quite safe ? 
What message for Reggie? Oh! Your best regards! Ah! Laura, 
dear, your love, as in our old happy days! I know he thinks so 
much of you!’ 

‘ My warmest good wishes, at any rate. And now, good night. 
God be with you, Winnie!’ 


CHarter XXVIII. 


Tuts interview gave Laura abundant food for thought. Her 
first and clearest impression was that at any rate amongst the ruin 
of her old life and later hopes Winnie’s true affection and entire 
sympathy remained unshaken. 

That such steadfast feeling is rare between women—indeed, 
between men or women—must be admitted. Certain qualities are 
essential to produce it; on one side at least there must exist 
what may be termed the judicial faculty, the power and inclination 
to judge events, apart from their bearing upon self; on the other, 
the generous imaginative warmth that glories in a friend’s 
superiority, and can acknowledge it without a tinge of envy. It 
is curious that so little enthusiasm is ever stirred by descriptions 
of friendship, whereas this order of affection is the real salt of 
human life. In it there are no heart-burnings, or jealousies, or 
darkening of the understanding by the fumes of passion or the 
mists of despondency ; calm, clear, and harmonious, it strengthens, 
elevates, and satisfies; it gives cheerfulness and beauty to the 
most rugged and monotonous career; while the want of it is 
desolation. Rank, riches, power, distinction, all may be his, 
who is yet poverty-stricken if he can never command an hour of 
pure unrestrained commune with some true friend whose sympathy 
and comprehension is thorough and complete. 

Of course, the coming and going of such a remarkable couple 
as Mr, and Mrs. Piers of Pierslynn was the source of much con- 
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jecture and animadversion to Mrs. Crewe. She thought it some- 
what negligent of dear Winnie—she meant Mrs. Reginald Piers— 
not to make a little longer stay in town, and call upon Admiral 
Desbarres. She said nothing of herself, though many might think 
she too deserved that attention. The gift sent her by Winnie 
did much to smooth matters. Exceedingly generous herself, Mrs, 
Crewe had a large appetite for presents, from a penny pincushion 
to a diamond pin—everything in the shape of an offering delighted 
her. It really seemed that the fact of being remembered and 
thought about was the secret of her satisfaction, for she did not 
disdain to accept with grace and dignity an ounce of ‘ bull’s-eyes’ 
from Collins, who occasionally ventured to add them to the morn- 
ing’s marketing, and pay for them with her mistress’s money. 

But the Admiral made scarce any sign. Laura was greatly 
distressed by his persistent silence on the subject of Winnie, and 
all that led up to her. It was the expression of displeasure and 
disappointment too deep for words. Laura had often tried to 
break through the barrier of reserve within which the Admiral 
entrenched himself, but of late had given up the attempt, and so 
things returned to their old routine as though no exciting glimpse 
of Winnie had been vouchsafed. 

The promised visit of Madame Moscynski was the source of 
much troublesome anticipation to Mrs. Crewe. ‘Did she not fix 
a day? Well, then, what day did Laura think she would come ? 
It would be nice to know, for really, in spite of all remonstrances, 
Collins never is fit to be seen before one o’clock; and I confess 
that for yowrs and Winnie’s sake I should like to have my lilac 
cap on, and my silk dress. A first impression is of great im- 
portance, and I should not like this French woman’ (all foreigners 
were French to Mrs. Crewe) ‘to tell the county, when she goes 
down to Saltshire, that Mrs. Piers had lived with a dowdy.’ 

A week and more, however, passed, and no Madame Moscynski 
made her appearance. ‘Is she really a princess, my dear?’ Mrs. 
Crewe would ask, as serious doubts suggested themselves in conse- 
quence of the distinguished visitor’s non-appearance. 

‘I am sure I do not know, Mrs. Crewe. Winnie always calls 
her the Princess.’ 

‘Well, she ought to know,’ returned Mrs. Crewe with some 
awe. She was much too insular not to associate princes and 
princesses with royalty. 

It so happened that ‘Madame la Princesse’ either forgot or 
disregarded Laura’s instructions respecting the hours at which she 


was at home, and early one afternoon, just after Laura had set - 


out to her drawing class, a neat hired brougham stopped at 
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13 Leamington Road, to the dismay of Mrs. Crewe, who, secure in 
the conviction that the appointed hour was past, had gone upstairs, 
and absolutely taken off her cap, and was in the act of unfastening 
her famous silk dress. ‘ Good gracious! it must be the Princess. 
And Laura out! I declare it is too bad. I wonder if she will 
come in.’ 

The doubt was almost immediately solved. 

A tap at the door, and enter Collins with a large card, on 
which Mrs. Crewe gazed with admiration. 

It was surmounted by a queer-looking coronet, and bore the 
incription, ‘ Princess Moscynski, 

‘née Comtesse Rakoffski.’ 

‘The lady asked for Miss Piers, ’m, and then if she could see 

ou.’ 

For half a second Mrs. Crewe paused speechless with indigna- 
tion. ‘Look there,’ she said at length, offering the card to her 
inspection. ‘If you can read, see the rank of the visitor whom 
you have admitted, without a cap!’ 

This rather enigmatical sentence seemed quite clear to Collins, 
who, perhaps enlightened by conscience, instantly clapped her hand 
to her head. ‘ Law, mum, I quite forgot! Ill go and put it on 
immediate.’ 

‘Too late, Collins!’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe tragically, as she 
readjusted her own dress and resumed her head-gear. 

‘Where did you put her ?’ 

‘In the drawing-room, mum.’ 

‘T trust the fire is good ?’ 

‘Pretty fair, ’m.’ 

‘ Then, Collins, get, some tea ready, at once.’ Hastily adding 
her newly acquired brooch and earrings to her costume, Mrs. 
Crewe deluged her handkerchief with eau-de-cologne, and de- 
scended. 

In that shrine of refined gentility, the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Crewe found a lady who was contemplating a photograph with 
fixed attention. It was a likeness of Reginald Piers. 

A long black velvet jacket with a deep border of silver fox 
fur, a muff of the same, a toque of crimson plush adorned with an 
owl’s head, a scarf of old Mechlin tied loosely round her throat, 
were items of a toilette which fascinated Mrs. Crewe at first sight, 
and kept her silent for an instant with sincere admiration. More- 
over, she felt in some difficulty as to how she ought to address a 
princess; ought she to say ‘your highness,’ or ‘your serene high- 


* ness,’ or ‘your grace’? she wished she had asked Laura about it ! 


Meantime Madame Moscynski turned at the sound of the opening 
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door, and advanced a step towards it, her eyes fixed gravely on Mrs. 
Crewe. ‘I beg you will excuse me for troubling you,’ she said in 
a peculiarly clear, carefully modulated voice, and with a slight 
courteous inclination. ‘But, as I have been prevented from 
calling before, and am obliged to leave town sooner than I ex- 
pected, I thought perhaps you would be so very good as to let me 
see some of Miss Piers’s paintings, although she is not herself at 
home.’ 

The extreme quiet of Madame Moscynski’s manner completed 
the impression she had created. A tinge of that inscrutability 
which belongs to English high breeding blended with something 
of continental grace, and it was with a slight diminution of her 
usual self-possession that Mrs. Crewe replied, ‘ Certainly, of course, 
I shall be most happy; only it is such a pity dear Laura is out; 
she will be so sorry. Will you not sit down—a—Madame p 
This title was a happy compromise, Mrs. Crewe thought. It was 
respectful enough for any rank. The Queen was addressed as 
Madame, and there was a foreign sound about it into the bargain. 

‘Thank you; I presume I speak to Mrs. Crewe?’ Mrs, Crewe 
bowed, Madame Moscynski placed herself comfortably in an easy- 
chair, and looked attentively at her companion. 

‘I shall be very glad to show you my young friend’s work, but 
I must premise that a studio is not always a pattern of neatness, 
nor do I know where she keeps all her things, You will kindly 
excuse a little confusion.’ 

‘I am quite familiar with the aspect of studios; an orderly 
studio would be most inartistic.’ 

‘TI suppose so,’ said Mrs. Crewe blandly. ‘ Well, then, would 
you like to come now?’ 

‘If you please; every moment makes a difference i in the light.’ 

Mrs. Crewe accordingly led the way, with many apologies for the 
neighbourhood of the kitchen, to the little breakfast-room below, 
which at that season did not look its best. Here, with much of 
eulogy on the genius, amiability, and general perfections of her 
dear young friend, Mrs. Crewe dragged out portfolios and displayed 
sketches, hunting eagerly for what she considered the best speci- 
mens of her young friend’s work, and rarely finding them. 

Madame Moscynski scarcely spoke, but examined the various 
pictures begun, finished, and in progress, with much care, and as 
if she knew what she was about. 

‘Her sketches and unfinished things are the best, as is generally 
the case with beginners, who are seldom competent to develop 
their own ideas. If Miss Piers could study for a few yeavs in 
Italy she might do well,’ she said at last, 
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‘She is not doing badly here,’ returned Mrs. Crewe, a little 
nettled by what she considered faint praise. 

‘Indeed! you mean from a business point of view? Do you 
think Miss Piers would accept a commission from me? I have a 
little pied-d-terre in Paris where I try to collect a few pretty 
things, and I should like something from her pencil.’ 

‘I am sure she would be charmed,’ said Mrs, Crewe. ‘ But I 
am afraid you find it cold here, the fireplace is so very small! Pray 
come back to the drawing-room, and allow me to offer you a cup 
of tea, though perhaps it is rather early.’ 

‘You are very good. Inever refuse tea,’ returned the Princess 
with a brief, sweet smile, and she followed Mrs. Crewe, who 


drawing-room again. 

‘Would you take off your jacket?’ asked the latter, beginning 
to feel quite herself again, and a good deal elated at having a 
princess to take a cup of tea with her. 

Madame Moscynski declined, and Collins entering thereupon, 
duly rectified as to her cap and apron, with the best tray, teapot, 
and cups, some minutes were occupied in pouring out the refreshing 
beverage. 

‘You do not make a long stay in town, then?’ said Mrs. Crewe 
elegantly. 

‘No; my uncle, who is a neighbour of Mr. and Mrs. Piers, 
writes that he is not well, and wants me to take care of him. I 
am half English, you know.’ 

‘So Miss Piers told me.’ A pause ensued. 

‘She is very interesting—your young friend, I mean,’ said 
Madame Moscynski, as if speaking out of her thoughts. ‘ How 
much attached to her Mrs. Piers seems to be! Is she Mr. Piers’s 
first cousin, or ‘ 

‘I do not exactly know,’ replied Mrs. Crewe, seeing that she 
waited for an answer. ‘ Not fist cousin, certainly. I do not think 
Laura has any near relations on her father’s side. Winnie—Mrs. 
Piers, I mean—is her first cousin, but that is on the mother’s side.’ 
‘ They were all brought up together, were they not?’ asked 
Madame Moscynski languidly ; ‘ and thence originated Mr. Piers’s 
romantic attachment to his wife? Quite a boy-and-girl love story, 
is it not ?’ 

‘You are quite mistaken, dear Madame,’ said Mrs. Crewe 
mysteriously. ‘The acquaintance might be old, but the love 
affair was very new. 

‘I suppose you are well informed,’ rejoined Madame Moscynski 
doubtingly as she stirred her tea. ‘ But I remember when I met 
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him last year at Dairysford there was a report that he was engaged 
to a cousin, or the companion of his boyhood, or some such 
historiette, and was to be married immediately. I was quite sur- 
prised to meet him on board Lord Dereham’s yacht afterwards, and 
then he pretended he was disengaged; but it is always considered 
allowable “de tirer le diable par la queue” on such topics as these.’ 

‘ Just so, said Mrs. Crewe with an air of conviction all the 
more profound for not knowing exactly the real import of the 
French phrase. ‘ Well, there was a certain amount of trveth in 
what he said. It was a curious affair altogether. Of course, I 
was naturally much consulted, and knew the whole affair from 
beginning to end. Indeed, I have been greatly worried about it. 
He certainly was not engaged when he joined the yachting party.’ 

‘Indeed!’ with an air of polite incredulity. ‘Of course it is 
not for me to contradict you.’ And she sipped her tea with pro- 
voking calmness, as if the topic was exhausted. ‘What good tea! 
and good tea is so rare in England.’ 

‘I am glad you like it; but I thought it was only in England 
you found good tea.’ 

‘ You evidently never visited Russia,’ returned Madame Mos- 
cynski with a gentle smile. 

‘I cannot say I have any great desire to doso. But I see, 
Madame Moscynski, you do not believe me about Reginald Piers. 
Ah! I could tell you a curious story, and a very sad one!’ 

‘Pray do not distress yourself forme. I have seen a great 
deal of the world, and have often remarked how difficult it is to 
arrive at the truth, even when evidence appears most conclusive.’ 

‘But I can have no doubt about what I know from beginning 
to end,’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. ‘ You have heard a jumble of 
true and false. But of one thing you may be quite sure—Reginald 
Piers never was engaged to his wife! He just proposed one week, 
and was married the next. I do not mean to say that there was 
not some sense in it, but still, it was rather hurried.’ 

‘Then Mr. Piers never seems to have been engaged at all,’ said 
Madame Moscynski carelessly ; ‘for, of course, Mrs, Piers must 
have been his love all the time!’ 

‘It is such a curious story, Madame, I really must tell it to 
you,’ cried Mrs. Crewe, tempted beyondendurance, ‘Iam sure you 
are safe, and it will just show you how little even a nice, pleasant, 
generous man like Mr. Piers is to be depended upon.’ 

‘I have occasionally kept a secret,’ said Madame Moscynski 
with a slightly mocking smile. 

‘ Well, then,’ began Mrs. Crewe, ‘ what do you say to Reginald 
Piers being first engaged to his cousin Laura?’ &c. &. Anda full 
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and minute account was laid before Madame Moscynski, with 
many indignant comments, even Winifrid coming off but badly. 
Madame Moscynski listened in profound stillness, with half-closed 
eyes, and when the story was finished remarked that such instances 
of change and infidelity were by no means unusual, but that, 
owing to the peculiar social laws of England, there were worse 
and more scandalous instances there than in any other country. 

‘How may that be?’ asked Mrs. Crewe, astonished and 
nettled. 

* Because on the Continent we never permit a girl to be sub- 
jected to these whims and variations. The certainty of a home, 
and the position of a married woman, are secured for her by her 
friends. Her after sentimental sufferings or pleasures she is com- 
petent to manage, and responsible for, herself.’ 

‘But isn’t that a dreadful state of things?’ cried Mrs. Crewe. 
* How can anything prosper with such a system? Just look at our 
English homes.’ 

‘I would rather look at them than share them,’ said Madame 
Moscynski, rising. ‘I have to thank you very much for an in- 
teresting hour, and I am sorry to think that so excellent a young 
woman as Miss Piers appears to be has had such a severe trial. I 
must say that the continuance of her friendship with her rival, under 
such circumstances, is beyond my lower nature to comprehend.’ 

‘And very nearly beyond me, too,’ said Mrs, Crewe warmly. 
‘But, you see, she does not believe that either ever intended to 
wrong her. She thinks they were betrayed into their treachery 
before they knew what they were about.’ 

The Princess smiled a peculiar, not very pleasant, smile. 

‘I suppose Miss Piers never had any money, nor any visible 
temptation to draw a man into an engagement?’ she said, pausing 
before she took leave. 

‘Nothing—nothing whatever,’ returned Mrs. Crewe. ‘Of 
course, she is a most charming companion, and would have been a 
better wife for him than Winifrid, though she is not so pretty.’ 

‘Pretty? No, she is certainly not pretty. It is curious,’ 
murmured Madame Moscynski as if to herself. ‘I have in- 
truded too long, I fear, upon you,’ she continued, ‘and must bid 
you : 





Before she could finish her sentence the door opened and the 
Admiral walked in, having evidently retarned from one of his 
nearer excursions. He stopped an instant and bowed, with a look 
of inquiry at the stranger. 

‘ Rear-Admiral Desbarres—the Princess Moscynski,’ said Mrs. 
Crewe loftily, much uplifted in spirit at the idea of entertaining 
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such distinguished guests. ‘You have no doubt heard Mrs. 
Reginald Piers speak of the Admiral?’ added Mrs. Crewe. 

‘Frequently,’ returned Madame Moscynski, making him a 
grand, courtly courtesy, as if acknowledging that she was in the 
presence of rank and distinction. ‘I am fortunate in this acci- 
dental meeting. My beautiful young friend, Mrs, Piers, will be 
charmed to hear of you.’ 

‘ You are very good,’ said the Admiral coldly. 

‘I regret having missed Miss Piers,’ resumed Madame Mos- 
eynski blandly, ‘though I have had the pleasure of seeing her 
paintings. They are full of promise. A year or two in Italy 
would co her infinite service.’ 

‘She is not likely to go there,’ returned the Admiral. ‘It 
seems to be her lot to abide with me.’ 

‘A happy destiny, Iam sure. Can I take any message to Mr. 
or Mrs. Piers? I shall see them probably the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘I thank you, I have none to send. I wrote to Mrs. Piers only 
a few days ago.’ 

‘ Then I will wish you good morning,’ said Madame Moscynski, 
with a soft smile and a telling upward glance. She was not very 
ready to go, however, and paused to make a civil speech to Mrs. 
Crewe. She stroked and admired Topsy, who came in with the 
Admiral, and rubbed herself against his legs. At length, after a 
few more words of caressing politeness to the well-bred old gentle- 
man, she swept away, her rustling silk dress leaving a faint, 
delicious perfume behind. 

‘ And this is one of Winnie’s new friends?’ said the Admiral, 
when he returned from escorting her to the door. 

‘A very charming, elegant woman, without any pride or affec- 
tation,’ said Mrs. Crewe, who was delighted with her visitor. ‘ But 
do you know, my dear sir, she says that English tea is not drink- 
able in general! and was astonished to find mine so good. I 
thought tea, like everything else, was best in England.’ ‘ 

‘ There are some exceptions,’ returned the Admiral ; and added, 
after a pause, ‘I have some letters to write this afternoon, in 
which I should be glad of Laura’s assistance. Will you ask her 
to come to me as soon as she isat liberty? Do you not think Laura 
looks ill and worn, Mrs. Crewe ?’ 

‘I think her looking decidedly better than she did a few 
months ago,’ said Mrs. Crewe cheerfully. ‘I consider her a 
marvel, and she is succeeding wonderfully. The Princess asked me 
in confidence if I thought Laura would accept a little commission 
from her. No doubt she will write about it. The notice of such 
a woman will be a great help to our dear Laura, a very great help,’ 
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‘I wish she did not need it, or that her objects in life were 
somewhat different,’ remarked the Admiral, as he left the room. 


On the whole, Laura was rather glad to have missed the 
charming princess. She was not disposed to take dislikes, but 
she had an odd undefined impression that Madame Moscynski did 
not like her, that she had a kind of distrust and repulsion towards 
her. Why, Laura could not imagine, nor did it trouble her much. 
Her time was well occupied, and she had more frequent and very 
interesting letters from Winnie, whose descriptions of her new 
home weve enthusiastic. 

On this afternoon, as soon as she could disengage herself from 
Mrs. Crewe and her elaborate details of Madame Moscynski’s 
visit, she went up to the Admiral’s room, where he had already lit 
his lamp, and was writing laboriously with letters and papers lying 
about. 

‘Ah! my dear Laura! are you not a little late?’ he said. 

‘I think not; only, night comes so soon!’ 

‘Ay! the night,’ he returned, ‘ when no man can work.’ 

‘I am at your service now, said Laura, sitting down beside 
him. The Admiral proceeded to explain that he was trying to 
make up his report of the month’s district work which it was the 
custom of each member of the Society to present to the committee. 
In this undertaking Laura was of immense assistance, and she was 
soon deep in the notes and memoranda kept by her guardian. 
After nearly an hour and a half of close application she had 
reduced the tangled matter to order, and received her guardian’s 
brief but hearty ‘Thank you, dear Laura, you have done me great 
service, when, looking up, she observed a puzzled distressed look on 
his handsome kindly face. 

‘You are worried about something, dear guardian ?’ 

He smiled. ‘I have a few moments’ eclipse of faith,’ he 
retfirned. ‘I am, you know, sorely cramped in my power to help 
others—probably a just punishment for my own rashness and 
haste to be rich. At all events, I have little beyond the funds of 
the Society to distribute, and am obliged to withhold help from 
a case which touches me greatly. A widow, with two little girls 
whom she struggles to support, has a very good chance of employ- 
ment as a kind of outdoor servant, but she has no clothes, and no 
means vi getting an humble outfit, and she sees the food snatched 
from her own and her children’s lips. Unfortunately, she does not 
belong to our congregation, and my brother-workers say, not 
unreasonably, why should we take the children’s meat and throw it 
to dogs? I should like to help her myself.’ 
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‘What!’ cried Laura, indignantly. ‘Is this poor woman not 
a Christian ? or, say she is not, is she not a human fellow-creature ? 
I am sure you cannot think it right to act on so narrow a view?’ 

‘I am loth to set my judgment against that of good and wise 
men who understand the organisation of charity much better than 
I do.’ 

‘I should prefer your judgment,’ returned Laura. ‘ But, dear 
Admiral, I have been growing rich lately ; I received payment for 
the last quarter’s lessons at the college to-day. Will you, dear, 
dear guardian, take some of it for that poor woman? I can well 
spare it, and it will give me so much pleasure to do some little 
good.’ 

‘My dear child! I fear it is not right to take your scanty 
earnings, even in the cause of Christian charity.’ 

‘But you must,’ cried Laura, her face lighting up with the new 
joy of helping another, and she ran away quickly to her own room ; 
returning almost immediately with a few gold pieces and some 
bright shillings, she laid them beside the Admiral, tenderly kissing 
his hand as she did so—an unusual degree of demonstrativeness on 
her part, for the Admiral was a man so carefully self-controlled 
that his fondest friends were rarely tempted to caress him. 

The Admiral looked at the money in silence for an instant, 
and then raising his full soft eyes to his ward, he said: ‘It is 
borne in upon me, Laura, that I may take a portion of this money. 
You give me sincere gratification. I have thought of warning 
you that it is not well to labour solely for the meat that perisheth. 
You should give more of your life to the service of God, to the 
work of Christ’s Church.’ 

‘Whatever you wish, and whatever you say, dear Admiral 
Desbarres, is important to me. But in my necessary work am I 
not doing God’s will? Must I not earn my own living? that is 
the thing given to me to do.’ 

‘ True,’ replied the Admiral gravely. ‘ But beware of being 
too much absorbed in it, to the neglect of spiritual things.’ 

Laura bent her head gently, but did not immediately reply. 
‘ The delight in beautiful things, the extraordinary charm that art 
appears to exercise over many, yourself amongst the number, is too 
apt to make you forget the Giver,’ added the Admiral. 

‘Rather, do we not see the Giver in his gifts? Art seemsa 
religion to me. Do you think the world would be better or worse 
without music, or painting, or sculpture, or architecture? Surely 
worse.’ 

*“ And after they had sung an hymn, they went out unto the 
Mount of Olives,” ’ repeated the Admiral softly. ‘ Certainly, music 
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is heavenly; but the others, I doubt. They are nowhere mentioned 
in Holy Writ. Ah! we have wandered far from the simple, holy 
example of our first brethren in Christ.’ 

*No doubt,’ returned Laura; and then, too faithful and honest 
to let a false impression rest upon her guardian’s mind, she added : 
‘Can you really believe that we ought to try and model our lives 
on the same lines as those of the Jewish fishermen, publicans, 
and workmen of nearly nineteen hundred years ago? It would 
be impossible, and most undesirable. Do you not think that 
Christ’s doctrine was really the grain of mustard seed which can 
develop to any extent, the hidden leaven that may leaven all 
and every form of civilisation ?’ 

‘ There is some truth in this,’ returned the Admiral. ‘ Never- 
theless, we should not so fill our lives as to leave no room for thought 
of our own souls and their salvation.’ 

‘The work of life is the work of God, so far as I can under- 
stand,’ said Laura modestly but firmly; ‘and our civilisation, 
which softens our manners, making us more tender in our treat- 
ment of our fellows, less brutal in our sports, purer in life, more 
refined in taste, is a religion in itself.’ 

‘ Yet, is not this a dangerous principle,’ returned the Admiral 
—‘this working out of a mere human ideal ?’ 

‘I cannot tell,’ returned Laura; ‘but I dare not lead you to 
think that my belief is altogether yours; yet, perhaps the difference 
is less real than it seems.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said the Admiral. ‘You appear to have thought 
more on these subjects than I expected. Ay!’ he continued to 
himself. ‘The Book says He shall reign until all things be put 
under His feet: the last enemy that shall be subdued is death. 
This is my faith,’ resumed the Admiral, after a short and solemn 
pause. ‘This lapsed morsel of the universe will, through much 
suffering, be restored to the dominion of its rightful Lord, and 
the discordance of sin and rebellion be brought into harmony 
with the divine will. With sin will disappear disease and physical 
ill, and we shall be one with Christ in God. Meanwhile, it is the 
glorious work of those that believe, to help the spread of the 
kingdom by fighting the good fight against misery and demoralisa- 
tion—ay! and to spend life and substance in the warfare. So may 
I struggle to the end—Amen!’ 

It was rarely the Admiral spoke so much of himself or his 
convictions. Laura bowed her head with sincerest reverence, and, 
after a pause, the Admiral gently dismissed her. 


(To be continued.) 








